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For the Woman's Journal. 
IN THE NIGHT. 


BY LOUISE VY. BOYD. 


Alone with midnight and with mystery, 
Where brighter moonbeams, deeper shadows were 
Than Fancy pictures, through a forest fair 
I wandered far, and smiled to hear and see 
How Nature's work and voice seemed all more sweet 
Than in the day-time. There a vine, intent 
To penetrate a bird's nest’s secret, went 
Eagerly climbing with its clinging feet, 
And from its upper bud a drop of dew 
The glad bird drank; while of their little needs 
Below were whispering the thistle seeds, 
Of plamy wings at mora to bear them through 
The upper air. Ah, longing so to fly, 
They did not hear the mother thiatle sigh! 
Dublin, Ind , July, 1882. 














THE YOUNGEST CITY BOARDER. 


Upen the green grass, beneath over- 
arching elm trees, sits the very youngest of 
the city boarders whom the hot weather has 
brought to this shady and breezy region. 
She has indeed numbered less than one of 
those ‘‘brief summers” by which novelists 
count the years of their heroines. But a 
great deal of systematic exposure to the 
summer air is implied in the wholesome tan 
of the round cheeks, where the brown is 
mingled with a red like that upon some lus- 
cious pear; and there is sunburning enough, 
too, upon the plump little hands, around 
whose wrists the dimples extend into a deep 
furrow that looks as if tied with a string. 
She sits upright on mother earth, with head 
erect, showing a broad full forehead that 
overhangs a pair of bright brown eyes,—- 
eyes that seem ceaselessly to study the whole 
universe and strive to take it in. Brought 
from the city’s suburbs to dwell upon a 
farm, this young person, who can as yet 
neither walk nor creep, finds all that lives 
upon the premises a series of living object- 
lessons for her. For her the horses are 
brought to water, the cows are driven home 
from pasture, the chickens are fed, the kit- 
tens are sought from the hay-mow, the dog 
is made to run and jump, the pet gray squir- 
tels are tempted from the walout tree. She 
in turn ‘‘assists”—in the French sense of 
passive presence—at all these performances, 
and tries with her baby mind to grapple with 
& world where everything must seem to her 
to have the power of free locomotion except 
herself. To be sure, for aught she knows, 
each of these strange creatures may simply 
be taken, from time to time, and put tem- 
Porarily into its legs or wings, even as she is 
put into her baby-wagon. 

How little we appreciate the vast volume 
of what a child has to comprehend, except 
While we are watching the process! That 
patient round-eyed wonJering gaze,—those 
eager, busy fingers,—in them lies the com- 
mencement of all the powers of observation 
that poet or philosopher can bring to bear. 
The little inarticulate murmurs of pleased 
apprehension, the chuckles of delight over 
& feat accomplished, these are the tirst war- 
cries in the great battle of knowledge over 
ignorance. All the trained labor of the 
Most active man seems less assiduous than 
the incessant activity of that little brain and 
those fairy hands. ‘Courage, my boy,” 
‘aid Lord Chatham to his son—“‘only the 
encyclopedia to learn.” But every baby’s 
encyclopedia is the whole universe of sights 
and sounds; and to learn the very earliest 
pages of this vast collection seems a process 
0 amazing that all later arts and sciences 
“ppear but a subordinate effort. 


There are times indeed, and especially for 
an hour or two after waking, when this lit- 
tle being does not seem fairly to have begun 
her day’s work, as it were—when it is 
enough for her simply tolive, to bask in the 
delight of mere existence, to bubble over 
with triumphs and ecstasies known to herself 
alone. Atsuch times this happy creature 
asks for no occupation, no plaything,scarce- 
ly a companion; she overflows with happy 
life, as June with sunshine. Gladly, were 
it possible, would her pareats—for a variety 
of reasons—prolong through many hours of 
the day these intervals of self-satisfying 
bliss. But no! life is too serious. Zrnst 
ist das leben. The encyclopedia is to be 
learned, she seems to feel, and all the de- 
mand for companionship, for playthings, 
for motion, is really but the self-imposed 
necessity to go to school. 

Being in perfect health, this little city 
boarder rarely frets over the minor tronbles 
of daily life; and rarely has a grief that 
cannot be at once assuaged either by an im- 
mediate and abundant supply of food, or, 
where that is not in demand, by the offer of 
some new object to be handled, examined, 
shaken, tasted, and, if possible, pulled 
apart. Nay, it happens very often, I am 
glad to say, that some old and oft-handled 
object has the sameeffect. Thelittle straw 
box which she has at this moment in hand, 
filled with scraps of various-colored rib- 
bons, has occupied her at least a hundred 
times before; she seems sometimes abso- 
lutely incapable of growing weary of that 
pretty tangle, of the shreds which she 
measures and pullsand shakes, of the never- 
ceasing puzzle of the box-lid. She comes 
back to them again and again, like 
Arachne to her web, and is engaged in 
some mental process as absorbing, toall ap- 
pearance, as if she were Newton over his 
soap-bubbles, or Darwin over his earth- 
worms. At other times, neither box nor 
hinges nor ribbons can command an in- 
stant’s attention, while some new trifle read- 
ily engages the little soul. 

Even this changeableness, I take it, is na- 
ture’s law. We must excuse her; she really 
cannot take each snecessive article of the 
vast encyclopedia and give it exhaustive in- 
vestigation before trying the next. Even 
the butterflies on the milk-weed and the lit- 
tle mottled woodpecker on the tree are com- 
pelled, I observe, to be very rapid and 
changeable in their investigations, and this 
little creature has much further to go than 
they. Yetis a pleasure to see the human 
will ‘exert itself occasionally, amid this 
ceaseless play of human observation; to see 
glimpses of persistent action, as where she 
tries five times in vain to put a ball into a 
little basket, and then attempts it success- 
fully once more. But with careful observa- 
tion I have seen this only once or twice, and 
have no wish Lo see it often; thereis no hur- 
ry. Fora long time yet, the life of the lit- 
tle city boarder must be with the winds and 
the blossoms, the squirrels and the birds; 
even if it seems_more aimless even than 
theirs. . 


“And yet, dear child, within thee lives 
A power that deepest meaning gives, 
That makes thee more than light or air, 
Than all things sweet and all things fair; 
For sweet and fair as all may be, 
Diviner life belongs to thee, 

Aud midst thine aimless joys began 

The perfect heart and will of Man.’ 


oe 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR WO- 
MEN IN 1882. 





The Legislature of this year, like most of 
its predecessors for the last twenty years, 
has done some good work in favor of the 
oppressed sex. The progress of the law in 
this direction, though slow and timid, and 
though not following out to their full issues 
the great principles which ought to lead, 
is nevertheless sure and not vacillating. 

The law in Massachusetts up to this year 
has been, that on a wife’s dying without a 
will, all her personal estate went to her hus- 
band. This yearan act has been passed 
which provides that when a wife dies intes- 
tate leaving issue, only one half of her person- 
al property shall go to her husband, and the 
other half shall be inherited by her child- 
ren and other descendants,in the same man- 
ner as they would have taken the whole 
had the husband been dead. This law in it- 
self isadmirable. But the Legislature for- 
gets that when the husband dies intestate 
leaving issuc, the wife takes only one-third 
of his personal property; and though when 
a wife dies who has borne a child to her hus- 
band, he becomes entitled to the use of the 
whole of her real estate for his life, yet 
when he dies first leaving issue, she has 
ouly a life estate in one-third of his real es- 
tate. 

The State Supreme Court last year hav- 
ing decided that a woman could not be ad- 








mitted to the bar, the Legislature, with a 
promptitude creditable to the members, as 
soon as it was submitted to them passed an 
act which authorized women to be admitted 
to the bar on the same terms as men. Under 
this act the court which last year rejected 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson has recently ad- 
mitted her tothe bar. The statute is just 
and unexceptionable as faras it goes. But 
women will never be the legal equals of 
men, until a law is passed declaring that no 
person elected or appointed to any office 
shall be debarred from holding it by reason 
of sex, unless the constitution forbids it, 
and until the constitution is changed so as 
to make women capable of voting and hold- 
ing all offices on the same terms as men. 

The idea is now frequently expressed by 
thoughtless people, that women, and espec- 
ially wives,have gained by recent legisla- 
tion, all the rights they need. Much they 
have gained, but the revolution is far from 
being accomplished. What I have already 
said shows in part that women need further 
enabling laws. And the rejected petitions 
for the right of wives and husbands to make 
gifts to, and contracts} with, one another, 
still further illustrates the position. The 
list of the legal disabilities of women might 
be much extended, but what is already given 
is enough for the occasion. 

Another act passe:| this year provides that 
every person or corporation employing fe- 
males in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishment shall provide suita- 
ble seats for them,and permit them to use the 
seats when they are not necessarily engaged 
in their active duties. A fine is provided 
for violating the act. The design of the 
statute is excellent. 

An article in the Woman's JouRNAL of 
June 24 points out an unlucky change un- 
favorable to women made by the compilers 
of the Public Statutes. I feel compelled in 
this place to make other criticisms on the 
new revision of the statutes, which, though 
passed by the Legislature in November,1881, 
did not go into February 1, 


fect till 
1882. i's 

In 1854 the greafact was passed which 
gave married women the power of holding 
property and other rights. It was materi- 
ally amended and improved in 1857. The 
General Statutes makes the following provi- 
sion embracing parts of both acts: 

“The property both real and personal 
which any married woman now ownsss her 
sole and separate property, that which 
comes to her by descent, devise, bequest, 
gift, or grant, that which she acquires by 
her trade, business, labor, or services, car- 
ried on or performed on her sole and separ- 
ate account, or received by her for releas- 
ing her dower by a deed executed subse- 
quently to a conveyance of the estate of her 
husband, that which a woman married in 
this State owns at the time of her marriage, 
and the rents, issues, profits and proceeds 
of all such property, shall, notwithstanding 
her marriage, be and remain her sole and 
separate property, and may be used, collec- 
ted, and invested, by her in her own name, 
and shall not be subject to the inter- 
ference or control of her husband, or liable 
for his debts.” 

The Public Statutes, ch. 147, § 1, pro- 
vide: 

‘*T he real and personal property of a wo- 
man shall upon her marriage remain her 
separate property, and a married woman 
may receive, receipt for, hold, manage, and 
dispose of property, real and personal, in 
the same manner as if she were sole, except 
that she shall not without the written con- 
sent of her husband destroy or impair his 
tenancy by the courtesy in her real estate.” 

The poet tells us that desiring to be brief 
he becomes obscure. I canot help fearing 
that the compilcrs aiming at brevity may 
have let slip some protection to women. I 
admire the very redundancy of the earlier 
act which gives blow after blow to make it 
certain that the cunning old enemy, the old 
common law is so beaten out of the terri- 
tory conquered by the new law, that it can 
never Claim any part of it again. The ear- 
lier statute provides with regard to a mar- 
ried woman that certain things ‘‘shall be and 
remain her sole and separate property.’. 

The public statutes only say that ‘‘she may 
receive, receipt for, hold, manage and dis- 
pose of property real and personal in the 
same manner as if she were sole.” This 
only endows the married woman with a ca- 
pacity to hold separate property. She maz 
receive property as if sole. But if proper- 
ty comes to her by inheritance, by will, or 
any other way when it is not specified as 
being for her separate use, is it certain be- 
yond all cavil or dispute that the husband 
ean not claim it under the common law? I 
trust my fears may prove illusive. But ev- 
ery word of the great charter emaucipating 
wives ought to have been held sacred. 





I have another serious complaint against 
the compilers of the public statutes. Pub- 
lic statutes, ch. 147,$ 3 says ‘‘A husband 
and wife shall not transfer property to each 
other, excepting that a wife” may receive 
certain gifts from her husband to the 
amount of $2000. The provision that a 
‘husband and wife shall not transfer prop- 
erty to each other” is entirely unauthorized 
by the statutory provisions on which it pro- 
fesses to be based. 

The General Statutes, ch. 108, § 10 say, 
“Nothing contained in the preceding sec- 
tions shall authorize a husband to convey or 
give property to his wife.” Stat. 1874, ch. 
194, § 1 says ‘‘Nothing in this act shall au- 
thorize a married woman to convey proper- 
ty to her husband.” 

Neither of these provisions prohibits con- 
veyances of property from one spouse to 
the vther, but merely says that *‘nothing in 
the preceding sections” in one case, and 
‘nothing in the act” in the other, shall au- 
thorze such conveyances. The act of 1876 
in regard to wearing apparel, etc., allows 
certain gifts from husband to wife, but 
leaves others to the common law. So that, 
until the public statutes were passed, all 
that the common law of Massachusetts said 
was that though no direct conveyance from 
one spouse to the other is allowed, yet indi- 
rect conveyances are not merely allowed but 
approved. Post-nuptial settlements by 
which a solvent husband gave property to 
trustees for his wife’s benefit were always 
in frequent use. , 

Since the wife's capacity to hold proper- 
ty has been enlarged, deeds of real estate 
from a husband to a third person and from 
the latter to the wife have been quite com- 
mon. Even adeed from the husband to a 
third person and his heirs to the use of the 
wife and her heirs passed the property to 
her. 

Whether this new provision of the public 
statutes will be construed strictly and liter- 
ally so as to prevent all indirect transfers of 
property from one spouse to the other, or 
liberally and historically so as to preserve 
the mercy of the common law to poor wives, 
remains to be seen. I do not charge the 
compilers with a desire to change the law, 
bnt merely with such a rash and unauthor- 
ized alteration of statutory provisions as 
renders settled law uncertain. 


8S. E. SEwWALu. 


POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


SHALL THE MALLEYS GO UNPUNISHED? 
Wasaineorton, D. C., July 19, 1882. 
Your words of pity for Jennie Cramer 
and of condemnation for the Malleys are 
just. But what words have you for those 
“respectable women” of New Haven, who 
have lavished their flowers, their sympathy, 
and their encouragement upon these al- 
ready pampered wretches, knowing them to 
be guilty of a crime which all womanhood 
ought to resent as worse than murder? 
Shame upon those women of New Haven! 
Mary Stacy WITHINGTON. 


We agree with our correspondent that it 
will be adisgrace to Connecticut if these 
wretches go unwhipt of justice. Can 
it be possible that in New Haven there is 
no law to punish a proved conspiracy to se- 
duce a virtuous girl by such shameful 
means, culminating apparently in rape? 
But our friend may rest assured that no 
really respectable women, of New Haven or 
any other locality, showed ‘‘sympathy and 
encouragement” to the villainous Malleys 
or their wretched associate. H. B. B. 





VERMONT ADVANCING. 


Factory Pornt, VT., July 15, 1882. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—I can not forbear to 
express my earnest sympathy with the 
cause, and my unshaken faith its final suc- 
cess. The tide of public opinion is slowly 
but surely setting in that direction, and the 
sweep of its mighty current is as irresistible 
as are the waves of the Atlantic. Fourteen 
years ago I moved tomy present home from 
a neighboring town. Soon after, I was in- 
troduced to my nearest neighbor, quite a 
prominent man, a member of legislature, 
etc. Almost his first remark was the ques- 
tion: 

‘Mrs. Nichols, are you a woman’s rights 
woman?” 

Of course I replied with a decided af. 
firmative, when he remarked: 

‘I have asked that question a great many 
times, and you are the first woman in this 
town who has answered it affirmatively.” 

That was fourteen years ago, but things 
have changed. There are a good many of 
us now, and nearly a dozen of us had a 
hand in our last school meeting. 

ButI will not bore you longer. Success 
to our cause and to the cause of right and 
progress, every where and forever. 

8. A. Nicwoxs, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss ANNA F. Parker edits the woman 
suffrage and temperance department of the 
Indiana Herald, of Huntington, Ind. 


Mrs. Harxret Prescott Sprorrorp has 
written a story, ‘“‘Rock Creek Church,” 
which is said to be a life-like picture of so- 
ciety at Washington. 


Miss Loursa Howarp of Burlington has 
has given President Buckham of Vermont 
$5000 to establish five scholarships, which 
must be assigned to Green Mountain boys 
of good minds, manners and morals. 


Miss Frances Power CossBeE some time 
since presented to Girton College, the lead- 
ing college for women in England, all the 
mathematical books used by Mary Somer- 
ville. 


Miss Frances C. Fiske is a Southern au- 
thoress who writes under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘Christian Reid. Her father fell at the 
head of his regiment at Bull Run, and is re- 
ported to have been the first confederate 
killed in the war. 


Miss HELEN MAGILL is to read a paper 
before the annual meeting of the Local Sci- 
ence Association, which convenes at Sarato- 
ga, September 4. Her subject will be ‘‘The 
School and College Curriculums of Ameri- 
ca and England.” 


Muze. Dosvs, the sister-in-law of M. 
Thiers, is disinclined to publish the notes 
forming a history of his time, which she has 
recently discovered in his handwriting. She 
will probably be persuaded, however, and 
future historians will bave the benefit of 
these valuable memoranda, sketches and 
anecdotes. 


Mrs. JANE STUDLEY, treasurer of school 
district No. 28, Hebron, Neb., submits fig- 
ures showing the payment of district bonds, 
interest, etc., saving for the school district 
$61.10 by payment of the bonds before ma- 
turity. Thus we see that woman has an idea 
of economy in public affairs. Some shrewd 
man might have let the bondsrun to ma- 
turity, while he speculated with the peo- 
ple’s money. 


Miss Exviza O. PuTNAM read a paper on 
the laws of Massachusetts as they affect wo- 
men, before the Danvers Woman’s Club, at 
a late meeting. Miss Putnam considered 
the laws as they have been, and as they are. 
The paper was listened to wijh great inter- 
est It was itself an argument for thepo- 
litical rights of women, and gave much 
needed information on the question of wo- 
man suffrage. 


Mrs. Mary T. Hasgry, of Evanston, 
Ill., who was president of the trustees of 
Evanston College for ladies, of which Miss 
Willard was president, has the distinction 
of being the first (and so far as we know the 
only) presiding officer of a college board of 
trustees composed of women. This is an 
interesting item in the history of “first 
things” now being made up as a part of the 
evidence in the great chancery case of 
‘*Woman versus popular prejudice.” 


Mrs. Saran. M. Perrys, of Keene, N. 
H., gave a lecture entitled ‘‘Margaret Ful- 
ler the thinker and Mary Lyon the worker” 
at Unity Church,in Stowe, Vermont, onthe 
evening of the 16ih inst. ‘I'he lecture was 
delivered without notes, and being in her 
usual eloquent and forcible style, with apt 
illustration and anecdote, compelled ear- 
nest attention, and inspired in her large and 
appreciative audiertce the same love and ad- 
miration for the subjects of her lecture 
which she so largely manifested. 


Mrs. Littre DEVEREUX BLAKE censures 
Governor Cornell for declining to sign the 
bills providing for matrons to take charge 
of the female departments in the city police 
stations, and giving pensions to female 
school teachers, after the best of their lives 
have been passed in the publicservice. Mrs. 
Blake reminds the governor that there are 
20,000 female teachers in the State, and 
tells him that if they were voters he would 
not dare to withold his approval of either of 
these measures, adding that ‘in Brooklyn, 
through the efforts of the temperance ladies, 
a few women are acting as police matrons. 
Their appointments have demonstrated that 
they can be usefully and successfully em- 
ployed in caring for their own sex, but their 
salaries are paid by the ladies. They have 
no recognized official existence; they are, as 
it were, merely tolerated, so that out of the 
enormous amount of money contributed to 
the State by the women of the State in tax- 
es, nota penny is expended for the protec- 
tion of the unfortunate of their sex; not a 
dollar is paid for salaries to a non-voting 
class.” 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHITTIER. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
Darkness lay over all the land, 
No emaliest*star pierced the thick night, 
Not ever forecast of a star 
Lit the deep black with spears of hght. 


A moral midnight dark and dense 
Locked al! the land in ite deep hush; 

No sting had conscience, no appeal 
Had helplessness, shame had no blush. 


No cruelty had force to wring 
A protest from the servile land; 
No wrong to one in chains had power 
With infamy a soul to brand. 


When from New England's rocky fields 
Sounded a voice like bugle call, 

As Garrison proclaimed aloud 
Freedom to those now held in thrall. 


It sounded through each mountain pass, 
Its echoes leaped into the sky, 

And Whittier in his quiet home 
Heard it and answered, ‘‘Here am I." 


He laid aside his youthful dreams 
Of lettered ease and fireside warm, 
And etood the first man in the ranks 
When Freedom's host began to form. 


That little host! so small, so weak, 
Hurting itseif against such odds! 

The acoff, the jeer, died on the lips: 
Each trae soul felt the cause was God's. 


And in each dark and gloomy hour, 
"Mid heat and burden of the day, 
The poet sent into the camp 
Some great or some inepiring lay. 


In ringing numbera thick and fast 

They came, his keen prophetic words, 
Denouncing wrong, exposing guilt, 

And ebarper all than two-edged swords, 


How cowed with shame were craven hearts, 
How wrung with pity tender souls, 

How nerved to action wavering wills, 
Touched by bis words as living coals! 


Poet of Freedom! Prophet too, 

And seer where all else were blind! 
*Mid all the annals of the time, 

No record like to thine I find. 


No eye 80 single tothe truth, 
No heart so burning with pure zeal, 
Noeoul with such prophetic faith, 
No hand to wield a sharper steel. 


And when the day of triumph came, 
And Freedom gat on every hill, 

No voice to ring in such acclaim 
To erring states peace and good will. 


Let others praise thy softer songs, 

Sung through the land from sea to sea ; 
I speak to theeas Freedom's bard; 

That honor none can share with thee. 


And wheresoe’er, in any land, 

They fight the battle of the slave, 
Inatinctively ail hearts will turn 

Back to thy words so strong and brave. 


Undying as the undying years, 
Voices of Freedom still will ring 
Down the dim future's farthest aisles, 
While man has still a voice to sing. 
oe 
HOSA RUBRA, 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
{ O red, red roses that [ knew— 
Roses that in my garden grew— 
Beyond the fever and the fret 
I see, I breathe you, growing yet! 


The grass around was scant and dry; 
The dusty locust sang near by; 

The street, with all its various din, 
Intruded through a distance thin. 


But red, red roses that I knew, 

Ye were not poor, nor faint, nor few; 
Ye made a glory in the xpot 

Where other fragrance tarried not. 


So new, so true, so fresh were ye 
That I wonld turn me back to see, 
From other place and other time, 
Your beauty in your crimson prime: 


And, often, as'I pass along 

Your breath is in my fancied song; 
As, out of hard constraint and care, 
Ye bloom before me everywhere. 


And thus I sing of joy and light; 
Of arid nooks with roses bright; 
Of strife and fret, and toil and pain, 
Wherein such glory glows again. 


i keep some faded leaves that still 
Exhale what makes my sense to thrill; 
And even now, it is not all 
For such a rose to bloom and fall. 

— Christian Union. 














For the Woman's Journal. 


MEN’S WAYS. 


BY A. V. BARROWS. 
Mary Swift sat gazing uneasily first at the 
clock, then out upon the street. She was 
evidently expecting an arrival, and there 
was a look of anxiety upon her mobile face. 
But that was not all; she seemed to be an- 
noyed, and at times her lip quivered as if 
she were almost ready to cry. On the 
whole, the dominant expression of her fea- 
tures was one of sore disappointment. 
Mary had not been sitting there long; in 
fact, she was too much disturbed to admit 
of quiet anywhere. She had gone to the 
piano and played mechanically several of 
Howard's favorite tunes; she had stood a 
long while before his little case of books, 
pulling down one volume after another and 
seeming to read a page or two in each; she 
had rearranged the pictures and;bric-a-brac 
on the mantel, had adjusted each piece of 
furniture in the neat sitting-room, and, with 
that wonderful tact which belongs to some 
women, had restored to it the easy, home- 
like attractiveness which gives an indescriba- 
ble charm to the plainest apartment, and 
which Ann, who came in to sweep that 
morning, had disturbed. It was indeed a 
pretty room into which the sunlight stole 
cheerfully through the slats of the closed 
blinds, and a puff of air laden with the 


scent of apple-blossoms came in at the open 
window and filled it with perfume. 

The newness of everything about her was 
a confession that Mary had not been long a 

housekeeper; and it seemed out of keeping 
with that first sweet June morning to hear 
none of those pleasant snatches of song 
with which the house usually resounded 
when she was alone, and to see her natu- 
rally sunny face so clouded and sad. 

Mary had been unhappy for several days. 
During the spare time after her morning 
duties were performed, she had been rest- 
less, and allowed her thoughts to wander 
back over the six weeks of her married life, 
and had put a touch of regret into her rev- 
eries, because her maiden dreams had not 
been fully realized. Not that Howard bad 
disappointed her expectations — no, she 
could not say that, for he was as affection- 
ate as ever, watchful to help her when he 
was at home, and as full of polite little at- 
tentions as when he was simply her lover. 
He was all that was noble, too, and his love 
for her was even deeper and tenderer now 
she was 4ll his own. Nor had she been 
mistaken in his tastes or attainments. How- 
ard was a good scholar and an enthusiast in 
his profession; he was industrious and suc- 
cessful. ‘hey still enjoyed reading the 
same books together, and discussing the 
same subjects that had first attracted them 
to one another, and nothing pleased him 
more than to have her play and sing to him, 
after the evening lamps were lighted, her 
favorite music. 

They were by no means rich, and from 
motives of economy had begun housekeep- 
ing in an unpretentious cottage a little out 
from the center of the thriving town where 
he had established himself in the practice 
of law. They had furnished it tastefully 
but inexpensively, and Mary had under- 
taken to do her own work with the help of 
Ann, who came in twice a week to do the 
washing and sweeping. No couple had 
ever begun their joint life more happily 
than did Howard and Mary. ‘They had 
means to supply their modest wants, and 
their prospects were as bright as the June 
morning on which the young wife was intro 
duced to the reader. 

Mary had found the housekeeping a little 
bard at first, and experienced some mis- 
haps, as all beginners do; but Howard had 
been so indulgent and heipful that she soon 
forgot the aches in her fingers and feet 
when he came home. Then he had under- 
taken to do the marketing when he went to 
his office, and to see that things were sent 
home in season for dinner. To be sure, he 
forgot to leave the order twice the first week 
and three times the second; but that was 
nothing. It was a newcare to him, and her 
deft hands and ready ingenuity could easily 
prepare a dinner of things already in the 
house. But Howard’s memory did not im- 
prove with increased experience. The light 
inconvenience his forgetfulness first ucca- 
sioned grew to be an annoyance, and, with- 
out his being aware of it, his pretty wife 
was sorely tried and often puzzled to devise 
acceptable meals. 

At first it was an easy matter to excuse 
Howard’s carelessness, and it really pained 
Mary to see how sorry he seemed to feel 
about it; but the troubie was, he did not do 
any better. As the weeks went on, Mary 
became unhappy about the matter, and 
vexed at having her plans so often frus- 
trated, until she actually began to question 
whether Howard could be so negligent if 
he really loved her. And this was the prob- 
lem over which she was ponderivg when the 
story begins. That day she was expecting 
company to dinner, and Howard had prom- 
ised faithfully not to forget his errand. But 
the things had not come, and it was time 
for the beef to be in the oven if it was to 
be done at noon. This was why she had 
been so restless all the forenoon, and was at 
that moment noting the time and looking 
down the street to see if the market wagon , 
was in sight. 

The expected guest was Howard’s Aunt 
Hepsey, a Quaker lady of whom he was 
very fond, and whose virtues he had praised 
so much that Mary, who had never seen 
her, was prepared to love her equally well. 
Howard was to meet her at the train at 
noon, and bring her home with him; and 
Mary was extremely anxious to fail in 
nothing that devolved on her as a good host- 
ess. But now what could she do? It was 
too late, even if the meat did come, to cook 
it for dinner, and it was too far for her to 
go tothe market for anything else. She 
was sorely troubled, and, what was worse, 
she indulged in hard thoughts about him 
whom only a few weeks before she fully 
believed she should always love and trust 
implicitly. 

Very opportunely for Mary, she saw ap- 
proaching a butcher’s cart which occasion- 
ally passed the door, and hastened down the 
walk to stop it. It contained no choice 
cuts, for the man had gone his usnal rounds, 
and what remained had been culled over by 
all his customers. However, Mary selected 
some indifferent steak and some lettuce not 
the freshest, with which she contrived to 
provide a comfortable repast by the time 
Howard and his aunt arrived. It cost her 
a decided effort to greet her husband with a 
beaming smile and the accustomed kiss, but 








he was so eager to present his aunt ard | 


note their meeting, that he did not observe 
the traces of tears or the disturbed look she 
wore; and not until the three were seated 
at the table did he remember his neglected 
duty. He was about to frame an apology, 
when a look from his wife caused him to 
withhold it, and nothing occurred to inform 
Aunt Hepsey that she was not served as 
well as her niece had intended. Nor was 
the matter alluded to afterwards. But for 
several days Howard was quite thoughtful, 
and that very evening came home bringing 
a box of fresh berries for tea anda niceslice 
of salmon for breakfast. 

Mary's trouble seemed to vanish with the 
arrival of Aunt Hepsey, and she very easily 
came to believe, what she most wished to, 
that Howard had corrected his only fault. 
Then, too, the presence of a third person in 
the family, to whom they both desired to 
show every attention, diverted their thoughts 
from each other in a measure, and kept 
Mary from dwelling on the cause of her un- 
happiness. A week passed, and she was 
beginning to forget the whole affair, or, if 
it did not entirely pass out of her mind, to 
fancy it was only a temporary thing, and 
not one of Howard's bad habits, 

Howard, on his part, soon let the matter 
slip from his thoughts, Business crowded 
upon his attention, and he worked with un- 
wonted diligence in order to gain time for 
another purpose. 

‘‘Mary,” said he, as they sat at breakfast, 
‘‘wouldn’t you like to have me get a car. 
riage to-morrow and tuke you aod Aunt 
Hepsey for a long drive? I think I can get 
away by ten o'clock.” 

“And be gone all day?” 

“oe,” 

‘‘Well, that would be capital! and we'll 
carry a lunch with us and have a nice little 
picnic in the woods, But to do that I shall 
have to make some cake and other things 
to-day; and you must order what I need this 
morning, so that it will be sent home with 
the dinner.” 

Howard very readily promised to get all 
that was wanted, anc Mary made him write 
the articles Gown io his note-book, and 
charged him, as he was about to start, 
‘“‘Now don’t forget the sugar or the eggs for 
the cake; and one thing more—send home 
a tongue, so I can boil it to day; it will be 
so nice to take with us.” 

‘*Yes,” answered Howard, as he shut the 
door and walked briskly away, ‘‘l’ll re- 
member;’’ and he ran back and kissed her 
again. 

As soon as the breakfast was cleared 
away, the young housekeeper began with a 
light heart to get ready for the day’s cook- 
ing. She sifted oe 
raisins, and buttered tue tins for the cake, 
so that when the things came she might be 
all ready to use them. But an hour passed 
and they did not come. Mary, though she 
could not help feeling a trifle uneasy, would 
not allow herself to think for a moment that 
the order had not been given, when so much 
depended on it. Surely, Howard would 
not forget that day; so she sat down and 
read to her aunt awhile to pass away the 
time. Thus another hour went by, but 
nothing came; and then Mary, her work 
delayed, her plans thwarted, and her plea- 
sure utterly spoiled, retreated to the shelter 
of her own room and gave vent to the bit- 
terness of her disappointment in a burst of 
tears. All the old doubt returned, bringing 
with it the miserable questionings which, 
as she was quite unable to answer them, 
served only to magnify her trouble. The 
same Mary who two hours before believed 
herself the happiest person in. the world, 
was wrought up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that it seemed to her as if no other 
woman was ever half so wretched. How 
long she might have nursed her grief in se- 
cret it is impossible to say, had not Aunt 
Hepsey, who missed her, begun to call her 
and wander about from one room to another 
in search of her. 

At this summons, Mary, who had forgot- 
ten her duties in her troubles, aroused her- 
self, washed away the tear-stains, and tried 
to meet her aunt with a composure that 
would not betray her feelings. But the ef- 
fort was vain, for Aunt Hepsey read her 
secret, and more than half divined how 
matters stood. With that wonderful tact 
which is the peculiar gift of all dear, good 
aunts, she soon found means to extort from 
Mary a full confession of her disappoint- 
meut, and even the doubts that had begun 
to unsettle her faith in Howard’s affection. 

‘‘Now,” said she, when Mary had con- 
fided to her the whole affair, ‘‘let me advise 
thee. Thee knows that men’s ways are not 
as our ways; and thy husband is justas kind 
to thee at heart as aman could be, and cares 
for thee even more than thee snspects; but 
like all busy men who have had but 4 short 
experience with housekeeping matters, he 
forgets, and doesn’t fealize how much in- 
convenience it causes thee.” 

‘‘No,and he doesn’t care!” broke in Mary. 

“O, yes, he does, my dear,” said her 
aunt, soothingly, only he cannot realize 
what an annoyance it is. Now don’t thee 
be impatient, and I will tell thee a way to 
cure him; thee must manage him a little. 
Instead of trying to get upa substitute when 
he fails to provide the dinner in season, let 
him see the consequences of his neglect by 
coming home and not finding any.” 


ur, picked over the, 





‘“‘Why, I couldn’t do that, auntie,” ex- 
claimed Mary, her feelings suddenly chang- 
ing to pity. ‘I coulda’t let Howard come 
home tired and hungry, and find no dinner 
ready for him; it would be cruel.” 

‘No, it wouldn’t burt him a particle, 
child; and can’t thee see that it would be 
better for him to realize something of thy 
disappointment than for thee to have all 
thy happiness spoiled?” 

“But Howard would be offended, and 
perhaps he would not love me so well if I 
did that.” 

‘No, dear; I understand Howard quite as 
well as thee does, for I have known him 
ever since he was a baby; and thee may 
trust me, the experiment will work well; 
and when he finds that he cannot have a 
good dinner ready for him unless he pro- 
vides it, thee will have no more trouble 
about the matter.” 

“But, auntie, I couldn’t let him go back 
to the office without anything to eat!” 

‘*Well, thee can give him a cold lunch 


afterwards, if thee feels inclined to; but try - 


my plan and thee will not be sorry for it.” 

After some hesitation Mary decided to 
follow her aunt’s advice, though not with- 
out some misgivings about the effect. 
‘Shall I set the table?” she asked. . 

‘‘Why, to be sure; set it just as nicely as 
thee can, and put on thy covered dishes as 
though everything thee expected to have 
was ready, and thee was keeping it warm 
for him.” 

Mary complied, and presently Howard 
appeared in unusually good spirits, for mat- 
ters had gone well with him thatday. He 
had won an important suit in which he was 
counsel, and the anticipation of the mor- 
row’s pleasure mace him very happy. 

‘So your dinner is all ready,” said he, 
looking into the dining-room at the inviting 
table; ‘‘let’s sit down at once, for I’m fear- 
fully hungry.” 

Mary’s heart smote her as she thought of 
the cruel disappointmont awaiting her hus- 
band; but she could not retract then, and 
they sat down. In deference to the custom 
of the Friends, which Aunt Hepsey al ways 
observed, they waited a moment in silence; 
and then, uorolling his napkin, Howard 
lifted the cover before him, and at the same 
time took up the carving knife. The puz- 
zled look that overspread his face was com- 
ical to behold. He glanced first at Mary 
and then at his aunt. 

‘‘What is thee waiting for?” asked Aunt 
Hepsey. 

‘“‘Mary, what does this joke—” 

But he did not finish the sentence. He 
was too quick-witted a lawyer to need an 
explanation, and of course, to use a profes- 
sional phrase, it devolved on him to open 
the case. 

“Well,” he began, ‘“‘you have served me 
right, Mary. I will explain just how it 
was. I meantto go right to the market, 
but just as I turned the corner, Mr. Wal- 
lace met me and said he wanted to consult 
with me at once, so I was obliged to go 
straight to the office. It was an hour be- 
fore I was done with him, and his case was 
such an important one that it put every- 
thing else out of my head; and, to tell you 
the truth, I did not think of that order 
again until I lifted this cover. But you 
have done right, Mary, and I would not 
care if you and Aunt Hepsey only had 
something good to eat.’ 

“But we are not going hungry, or you 
either, darling,” she answered. ‘‘There’sa 
cold lunch in the pantry for us—only I—I 
—wanted you to see how it seemed to forget 
the dinner.” 

“Well, I'll take all the blame, my dear,” 
said Howard, ‘‘and make a piece of pie an- 
swer for dinner; but I won’t forget that 
order this afternoon, you may be sure of 
that.” 

So the three satisfied their appetites as best 
tuey could, and Howard went away, declar- 
ing that he never would beso careless again. 
But it was quite evident that the lesson had 
been in a measure lost upon him, and that 
it had not occurred to him, even for a mo- 
ment, that his wife experienced any real in- 
convenience on account of his forgetfulness 
and negligence. He looked at the whole 


affair as a game that two could play at, and 


now that Mary had had her revenge on him, 
he was disposed to call it quits. 

Aunt Hepsey saw all this, although her 
confiding niece did not, and when Howard 
was gone she said to Mary: ‘‘Now thee 
must carry thy discipline a little farther. If 
the dinner is sent home this afternoon, it 
must be cooked to-morrow, thee knows, so 
that thee will Lave the best of reasons for 
detlining to go to ride when Howard 
comes,” 

“But, Aunt Hepsey, I want to go just as 
much as he does, and it would be right 
down cruei to disappoint Howard when he 
has worked so hard to get the time!” 

“Yes, as cruel as for him to disappoint 
thee about the dinner. I dare say it will be 
hard for thee to take the course 1 have pro- 
posed; but thee may be sure that thy own 
future peace, as well as Howard’s, depends 
on his seeing for himself what an annoyance 
he subjects thee to every time he forgets to 
do his part.” 

‘‘And do you mean that I ought notto go 
to ride with him?” 

“If thee would convince him of his fault, 





te, 
thee better do as I tell thee; and when he 
comes, say to him that thee must cook the 
dinner that was not provided in season to- 
day, and so thee cannot go to ride, Trust 
me, if thee does so, thee will have no further 
trouble about the matter,” 

“Well, I will do so, auntie, because you 
advise it; but I think it is very hard.” 

‘And thee thought it very hard to have 
all thy plans spoiled to-day, did thee noty” 

Mary 3aid no more about the matter, but 
determined to try the experiment, for her 
own better judgment told her the advice was 
good. 

Howard faithfully kept his promise that 
afternoon, and when he returned home at 
night had apparently forgotten what hap- 
pened at noon, and was in an unusually 
happy state of mind. ‘‘About ten o'clock,” 
said he as he started for the office next 
morning, ‘‘you may expect me to come for 
you and auntie.” 

And promptly at ten o’clock he appeared, 
left his horse at the door, and came running 
in, expecting to find Mary and his aunt all 
dressed to go. 

“Why, [thought I should find you al] 
ready,” he exclaimed in @ tone of disap. 
pointment, as he found Mary in the kitchen 
with her morning calico on, busy with her 
cares. 

‘‘But what was I to do with the dinner 
you sent home last night?” she inquired, 
appealing to him. 

“You don’t mean to let that keep you at 
home, do you?” he asked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“What else can I do?” she responded, 
still appealing to him. 

“Why, let it go until we return. Here’s 
Aunt Hepsey all ready to go. Now, don’t 
spoil all the pleasure for her and me too.” 

The tone in which this was uttered sound- 
ed harsher than anything Mary had ever 
heard her husband say before, and it re. 
quired all the resolution she possessed to 
answer without betraying her real feelings; 
but she repressed the tears that came into 
her eyes, and answered firmly: 

‘No, Howard, I cannot go this morning; 
you know how my plans were disarranged 
yesterday, and to-day I must attend to the 
cooking. But auntie will go with you, and 
you ‘viil both have a good time,” 

Her decision surprised Howard at first, 
and his pride was a good deal piqued at the 
implied censure of his own neglect. He 
would have argued the case, but something 
in Mary’s tone and manner told him it 
would be useless; so, in no very happy 
mood, he gave her a silent kiss, helped his 
aunt into the carriage, and drove away; nor 
did he know the bitter tears his brave little 
wife shed during the first half hour after 
they were gone. 

For some time the two rode on without 
speaking, Aunt Hepsey thinking it best to 
let Howard break the silence if he would; 
and he, on his part, evidently thinking very 
intently, though his reflections did not ap- 
pear to afford him much pleasure. At 
length he asked, as if desiring informa- 
tion: 

‘“‘Aunt Hepsey, why do you suppose 
Mary declined to go with us this morn- 
ing?” 

‘‘What does thee think about it? Come, 
thee is a good reasoner; what is thy opin- 
ion?” 

Howard understood his aunt well enough 
to be sure she had an object in thus throw: 
ing him back upon himself, so he only an- 
swered negatively, at first: 

“She didn’t stay at home just for that 
dinner, I know.” 

“I dare say thee’s right,” replied his aunt; 
and then there was a long silence again, in 
which it was evident that Howard contin 
ued his thinking. By and by he ventured 
a step further, but with all of the profes: 
sional caution to which he was trained. 

‘Well, if I didn’t know that it was im 
possible, I should think Mary was sick of 
me. or offended at something.” 

“I don’t think she is offended,” pursued 
his auxt, ‘‘but does thee think thee ha 
given her any occasion to feel troubled?” 

Howaré was politic again, and consid- 
ered some minutes before he replied by 
asking: 

‘“‘Why, does my forgetting the dinner 
now and then really disturb Mary % 
much?’ 

“Thee has hit the case exactly, Howard,” 
said his aunt; and then she went on to show 
him, in her mild but convincing way, how 
much his negligence had troubled Mary, 
and how it was destroying her peace o 
mind and making her miserable. 

Howard listened in silent attention, fot 
he was keen enough to grasp the wholt 
bearings of the case at once, and at heat 
he loved his wife very fondly, and would 
not for the world have caused her pail. 
When she had finished he simply said: 
‘We'll turn round now,” and drove rapidly 
home without another word. 

When they reached the house, he scarce 
ly waited to help his aunt out of the car 
riage, but ran in to find Mary; and Aud! 
Hepsey very prudently kept out of sight 
until she was called to dinner. Howatd 
and Mary both looked very happy whe? 
they rejoined their guest at the table; and 
though the subject of this sketch was neve 
alluded to, and years have passed since tht 
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THE SELFISH OYSTER. 




















BY GEORGE J. WEBSTER. 
There once was & eelfizh old Oyster, 
Who lived like a monk in a cloister, 
Safely housed in his shell, 
Like the monk in his cell, 
Though the bivalve’s apartment was moister. 


Anchored tight in the mud of the bay 
This lazy old party did stay, 

Nor cared heto roam 

Very far from his home; 
For exertiun, he thought, did not pay. 


And you will be wondering, I think, 
What he did for his victuals and drink. 
Well, the Oyster was sly, 
And when young crabs came by, 
He would catch them as quick as a wink. 


Then in him the poor crabs had to stay, 
Till in time they had melted away. 

So the Oyster got fatter, 

And the crabs—but no matter— 
For crabs have no souls, people say. 


“and oho!” said the Oyster, said he: 
“What a lucky old party I be! 

Like a king in his pride 

I wait here, and the tide 
Every day brings my living to me,” 


But there came a grim Star-fish, who spied 
Our friend lying flat on his side; 

For the greedy old sinner 

Had just had his dinner, 
And now could not run had he tried. 


With a spring to the Oyster he came, 

And he threw his five arms round the same, 
He shut off his breath, 
And he squeezed him todeath; 

Then he ate him, oor felt any shame. 


The point of this story, my dears, 
Just ‘as plain asa pikestaff’’ appears. 
Bat please give attention, 

While briefly I mention 
The moral again, for your ears. 


Don’t be greedy and live but to eat, 
Caring only for bread and for meat; 
*Nor selfishly dwell 
All alone in your shell,— 
Don’t be oysters, in short, I repeat. 


But you'll find it much better for you 
To be kind, and unselfish, and true; 
Then you'll not lack a friend 
Your cause to defend, 
When a Star-fish rolls into your view. 
—St. Nicholas, 
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THE TWO RIVERS. 


BY JANE R. 

Through a beautiful valley, from a far 
country, came a broad andnoble river. Its 
waters were clear as crystal, and their flow 
was gentle though not sluggish. Ever firm- 
ly and persistently they held their course. 

There was a great work to be done in the 
beautiful valley, and the noble river put 
forth its hands to meet the want. Grandly 
it lifted great sheets of vapor, and, spread- 
ing them in the air, gently let them fall 
upon the thirsty valley again and again, 
while flowing ever onward till it should 
reach the great eternity of ocean. 

Half way up the mountain side lay a lit- 
tle river, ever longing to reach the moun- 
tain-top and flow among the stars. But one 
day there came an angel of the water spirit 
and said to the little river: 

“Great beauties and great truths are 
above thee; Dut there is much for thy good 
below thee.” 

Then the little river turned and looked 
in worder, and saw the noble river in the 
valley below pressing onward, ever onward, 
lifting in its hands the broad vapory sheets 
tospread upon the meadows. ‘‘Thatis a 
noble work,” said the little river; “I will 
get me down and join it.” 

And the little river leaped down the 
mountain side with glad and hurried steps, 
down over rough paths and smooth, with 
ever and anon a glance at the noble river 
below, until it found itselt, not in the beau- 
tiful valley where lay the broad river it so 
longed to meet, but ina dark and narrow 
one, where all the green grass and flowers 
lay hid beneath the soil, for fear of the 
darkness and loneliness of the valley. 

And when the little river found it impos- 
sible to reach the valley of the broad river, 
it wept in sorrow. Then came again the 
angel of the water spirit, and said: 

“Why weepest thou, little river?” 
little river answered: 

“When I was lying on the mountain side, 
Isaw ina beautiful valley below a broad 
river doing a noble work. And I said, I 
will get me down and join it. Gladly I 
hurried down; but alas! I cannot reach the 
beautiful valley, and I sorrow to stay in 
such darkness and loneliness.” 

Then said the angel of the water spirit 
to the little river: 

“Behold, this valley lieth beside the broad 
and beautiful valley, and beyond is the 
great eternity of ocean where all the waters 
meet,” 

“But,” said the little river, ‘‘it is a dark 
and lonely valley.” 

Then spake again the angel of the water 
Spirit to the little river, and said: 

“There are great beauties and great truths 
beyond thee; but there is much for thy good 
beside thee,” 

For a long time the little river lay in 
deep thought. Hark! whence that pleas- 
Sat sound? The little river listened. It 


The 





was the song of that noble river: 
“Work in the.work that is given thee, 
O work, ere comes the night! 
Work in the work that is near thee, 
And thy way shall be ever bright.” 
Then the little riversmiled. And lo, it was 
like a sun-beam in the dark valley, and the 
hidden flowers lifted up their heads to see 
whence came the light, and they saw the 
little river, and welcomed it with gladness. 
And there was great brightness on the face 
of the little river as it saw their joy, and it 
said: 

“This shall be my work. I will bring 
joy and happiness into this little valley, and 
the way shall be bright, though it be deep 
and narrow.” 

And the little river arose, and with a joy- 
ous step went down the valley path. With 
its happy voice it sang and called to the 
flowers, and with its smile it lightened the 
darkness. Thus on, ever faithful in its lit- 
tle mission, it reached at last, with the 
broad and beautiful river, the great eternity 
of ocean. There it was welcomed alike 
with the great river, and sent on in the 
same unending current. 

Florence, Mass. 
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THE VERDICT IN THE MALLEY TRIAL. 


In fifty-five minutes the jurors returned, 
“Call the jury, Mr. Sheriff,” said the Judge. 
All answered to their names. 

‘The accused will stand up,” said Clerk 
Anketell. James, Blanche, and Walter 
arose. Walter peered at the jury through 
his glasses. There was a twitching of 
James’ eyebrows. Blanche was as impassive 
asablock of marble. ‘Prisoners, look 
upon the jury. Jurors, look upon the 
prisoners, How say you, gentlemen, guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” 
firmly. 

‘Look upon the foreman,” the clerk con- 
tinued. ‘‘How say you, gentlemen, in the 
case of Walter E. Malley, as charged in the 
indictment—guilty or not guilty?” 

*‘Not guilty,” Foreman Mix again re- 
plied. There wasa moisture in Walter’s 
eyes. 

‘‘Look upon the foreman,” the clerk re- 
peated. ‘‘How say you, gentlemen, in the 
case of James Malley, Jr.—guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” repeated the foreman. 
James’ brother and cousin grasped his 
hand. 

‘‘Look upon the foreman. 
as to Blanche Douglass?” 

“Not guilty,” said Foreman Mix, 

A rising cheer was drowned by the shouts 
of the Sheriff's officers. The cousins were 
showered with congratulations. Blanche 
sat alone, unnoticed. The Judge discharged 
the jury. ; 

The great Malley trial was ended. The 
cousins walked out on the green, free men 
again. A misty rain was falling. No light- 
er hearts than theirs had beaten beneath 
the oldelms inacentury. Blanche remained 
in the court-room until the crowd had dis- 
persed. She was cheerel by no womanly 
voice, and no woman extended a hand to 
her. She was again adrift in the wide 
world, without anchor or compass,—New 
York Sun. 


Foreman Mix replied 


How say you 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Martha Davidson of Junction City, 
Kansas, has 5,000 silk worms. She feeds 
them on Osage orang® leaves and is having 
good success with them. 

Fifth avenue, New York, contains two 
ladies of great wealth, each of whom may 
be said to live alone, with the exception of 
servants, One ofthese is Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
who occupies a palace which cost $1,000, 
000. The taxes alone on this grand establish- 
ment are $12,500. She has a dozen servants 
and a housekeeper, but otherwise lives 
alone, though often visited by her young 
and expectant relatives. The other is Miss 
Harriet Lenox, sister of the philanthropist, 
whe occupies the house built by the lat- 
ter when Fifth avenue first became an 
aristocratic street. She also lives alone 
with the exception of the servants, but 
her purpose in life is to carry out her 
brother’s philarthropic schemes, for which 
reason he made her his sole heir. 


The Texas Journal of Education asks 
what is to be done about public schools in 
the State. ‘‘Party conventions resolve on 
the subject year after year vigorously 
enough, but meantime the number of pup- 
ils is constantly growing larger, and the 
amount of money to provide them with 
school-houses and teachers as constantly 
growing smaller. The stxte aid to schools 
fell from $6000,000 in 1879 to $700,000 last 
year, while the number of children of 
“school age” increased in the same time 
nearly 75,000. In cities the difficulty has 
been met to a considerable degree by local 
taxation, but the state at large is not yet 
ready to undertake that, and hence nearly 
every where shorter terms and cheaper teach- 
ers.” Give Texas women votes, and they 
will help levy a school tax. 

It cannot but occur to the stranger, as he 
takes his stroll along the winding pathways 
of the Common, and sees the boys at play 
with bat and ball, the bicycle rider gliding 
noiselessly along the mall, the small boy 





with his toy boat on the pond, or, with 
trousers rolled to hip, wading in its waters, 
that Boston’s authorities have forgotten 
that there are girls among the residents, 
and that girls become women whoare moth- 
ers of the coming generation. Apart from 
the pleasure which isthus denied those 
who live in restricted quarters, it occurs to 
him that the vigor of manhood would be en- 
hanced by additional vigor in woman; that 
health and physical development go hand 
in hand, and that the latteris best attained 
by judicious out-door exercise, ard with 
the thought comes the wish that Boston 
may not long remain behind her sister cities 
in recognizing the rights of women and giris 
to equal privileges for exercise upon her 
pnblic grounds,—Boston Globe. 

The Citizen Suffrage Society of Philadel- 
phia on the Fourth of July held a meeting 
to protest against the pulitical and legal 
inequality of women. Mr. Edward M. 
Davis presided. A telegram was received 
from Helen M. Gougar of Indiana. A paper 
was adopted which thus concludes: ‘We 
protest against this political tyranny on 
behalf of our brothers and sons, as well as 
our sisters and daughters. The rights of 
our sons are to the most perfect and vigorous 
development of their energies, which the 
mothers caa secure to them by the applica- 
tion and use of all their God-given powers 
of body and mind, and we claim for them, 
as for our daughters, the full development 
of our faculties by education and legal pro- 
tection in the control of all the issues and 
profits of ourselves called property. That 
this nation may be spared to work out the 
proble.a of ‘‘Equal Rights” is the hearty 
wish of those who suffer its oppression, 
yet know that immorality and in justice have 
their limits, and must bring ruin to a nation 
or to an individual who persists in their ex- 
ercise.” 

English jurymen have always been dis- 
tinguished by lax and inconsistent views as 


_to the right of chastisement in the case of 


wives, and what amount of provocation 
justifies their violent elimination from so- 
ciety, but, to do them justice, even ‘British 
jurymen and husbands” have hitherto re- 
garded the right of correction and assassi- 
nation as inhering solely in the lords of 
those wives. A London jury, however, has 
declined to draw the line here, and has ex- 
tended the prerogative to de facto husbands 
of married women. In the case of —— 
Garwood, Esq., who ran away with another 
man’s wife, made three attempts to kill her 
within a year, and on being released from 
prison, after serving out the sentence passed 
on him for the last assault, tried to cut off 
her head because she declined to let bygones 
be bygones and live with him, a jury at the 
Old Bailey has coupled a verdict of guilty 
with a ‘“‘recommehdation to mercy on ac- 
count of provocation.” We are not quite 
sure whether these twelve smug tradesmen 
regard a refusal to live in concubinage as 
provocation reducing the slaughter of the 
party refusing to semi-justifiable homicide, 
or whether they desire to mark their disap- 
proval of feminine resistance to correction. 
New York World. 





Health, hope, and happiness are restored 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. It is a positive cure for 
all those diseases from which women suffer 
so much. Send to Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
pam phlets. 





Mrs. S——, a kind Boston lady living at 
the West End, says, ‘‘I have given Healy’s 
Vegetable Tonic Cordial or Pills to over 
twenty people. In every case it was a suc- 
cessful cure.” 

CEPHALINE is not an opiate or narcotic. 
Dispense with them and use it. 

















Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent reltef for 
every torm of Chronic Weakuess, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is toriured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-known garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system, uring six- 
teen years thousands of ladies have been cured b 
them, and can be referred to Mra. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘*I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with — answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail! pill on Lenem of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 ner bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


SHA A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
NERVE FOO composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
na productions, that contain in mght- 
MANUFA ‘gem y adjusted proportions the ele- 
BY ‘ments — sustain — and 
+ Samcecrves. it removes all obstruc- 
HF hed ieiee ions of the brain, yives vital pow- 
nt hci er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieepleseness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
bie, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 18 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 


*“Uitima Thale” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of ‘Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular sammer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “‘The Lamplighter,” etc. New 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

**Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than ‘“‘The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
noanced by critics even better than that famous 
story, 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DupDLEY 
WaRNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome inflaence his writings have 
had upon English aud American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDER8ON. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” ‘‘Arne,”’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” {t justifies the critic who pro- 
nouuced Bjornson ‘‘the prince of story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.antin the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “‘Reminis- 
cences,’’ whichare full of anecdotes ard’ recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed 
Organs ($2.50) is one of the newer methods, has 
a fine “method,” is by two well-known writers [Em- 
erson and Mathews], and has a goodly quantity of 
very pleasing music, instrumental and vocal. 





Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ 
[$4.00], is for Cuurch Organs, either Reed or Pipe, 
and is an admirable schoo! for voluntary playing. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies ($2.00) con- 
stitute one of the best arranved and most inter- 
esting collections ever put together. 


The Organ at Home [$2.00], has about 200 
oo oe organ pieces. A well known and popular 
book. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Or- 
gans inclades all the good music and instruction 
that can be placed in a ‘dollar’ book. 


Winner’s New School tor Cabinet Or- 
gan [75 cts.], is one of his series of very conven. 
ient cheap instructors for all instruments. They 
are only for beginners and amateurs, 


Johnson's Parlier Organ Instruction. 
Book [$1.50], is highly approved, as teaching in 
a simple manner the playing of Sunday School, 
School and Church music on the Reed urgan, 


Any book mailed for the price above mentioned. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themseives at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
faifillment ef every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have te> often been few. 
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An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta. 








Incomparably the Best 


Cuide-Books. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW ENGLAND, 
MARITIME PROVINCES, MIDDLESTATES, 
Edited by M. F.SWEETSER, 400to 500 pages each 


bound in flexible red cloth; scores of maps; $1.50 
each. 





“A vast labor-saving guide.”—Observer. 

“Fall, minate ard exact.”’—Tranecript. 

“As readable as they are serviceable.”—Literary 
World. 

“Clearness, compactness and accuracy”. — Inde- 
pendent. 

“These books contain everything which the travel- 
ler wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants 
to have it.”"—Boston Journal, 


‘Before you begin to trave) in New England, be 
sure to provide yourself with Sweeteer’s ‘Hand-Book * 
It isa small compact volume, with maps and plans 
and tours; with history condensed, and such illus- 
trations as make it a constant help and pleasure to 
the tourist. Itis admirably put together, and is a 
vast labor-eaving guide for one who wishes to know 
what to see and what he is seeing,",—Rev. Dr. Prime, ‘ 
in New York Observer. 


“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell 
you the story of the battle fought there; they hum to 
you the song or murmur the lines in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has be- 
come memorable. They are simply indispengable to. 
tourists in the regions named; and those who have 
sallied forth without them have omitted the really 
moet important part of their equipment,’’"—Literary 
World. 


A Paladin of Finance. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” 
etc. lvol. 16mo, $1.00. 

Avivid and entertaining romance of the noblep 
and cardinals of Paris, under the new conditions of 
life and society, with an exquisite story of domestic 
life. 





“Fall of clever hite.”"—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“Immeasurably superior to ite author's other 
stories.’’—Phil. Bulletin. 

“The atmosphere of the book is French, bat not 
80 painfully so as the passionate) gloom of Daudet’s 
stories.’’—Boston Advertiser.§ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO BOSTON. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The New York Independent eays “it is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. Thecharacters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid al 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move tm silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good. 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 








Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercises. Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK, 
Iluetrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which echool children have long 
been waiting. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
This bright, new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to thememory of America’s most beloved and 
admired poet. 





V. LF. SERIES 


became a househoid word with the issue of the lst 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.”’ 


The 4th Volume, “MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says “It is cqualtothe ‘Pour Girls 
at Chautaugua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On. 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth 456 pp., illustrated, $1.50. 
—PANSY’S LATESI BOOK,— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 





G5 19 $20 sire “hairess setmux' a Go 
Oortian' ec. 


PUBLISHERS: BOSTOM. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3688, Boston. Remittances in Revistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enslosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are qeeasty requested to note the ex- 
ration of their rubscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuiuz year withont waiting fora bill. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 

A mass meeting of woman suffragists of 
Ohio will be held in the Murphy Taberna- 
cle, on Third street, Columbus, O., on 
Wednesday, August 2, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Ohio, which is auxiliary to the 
American. 

Coffee, tea, fruit, etc., will be served in a 
room below. Let all bring ‘‘picnic” bas- 
kets, and we assure them a good time. 

R. A. 8. JANNEY. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 29, 1882. 

——— «eo 
SHALL A WIFE SUPPORT HER HUSBAND? 

This question has been asked by a Penn- 
sylvania husband, apparently in good faith, 
of the editor of the Philadelphia Ledger. 
That paper treats the case as follows: 


The writer, A. B., asks ‘‘to be informed 
about the marita! law of this state concern- 
ing the exclusion of an honest, sober and in- 
dustrious, but poor husband, by his wife 
from the use and benefit of the proceeds 
of her business while they are living as hus- 
band and wife, in the same house and un- 
der the same roof.” He wishes to know 
‘if a married woman can legally exclude 
her husband from the use and benefit of the 
proceeds of her business, or of the inter- 
est of her money, and if a person making a 
donation of money to a married woman can 
make the condition of her gift that the hus- 
band should be excluded from the benefit 
of her money, because she, 7. ¢., the giver, 
is not married and a man-hater.” 

‘‘A, B.” appears to be a humorist, with- 
out knowing it. The question he asks is 
not often heard from the husband’s side of 
the house. Itis the woman’s question, in- 
deed; and bas been answered by the com- 
mon law of Pennsylvania, telling her that 
she can oblige her husband to provide her 
with food and suitable clothing; that is all. 
He is not bound by law (only in honor,) to 
give her money for theatre tickets, or ice 
cream and cakes, or excursion tickets, or 
any pleasuring outside of the house. He 
muy be held accountable, if a rich man, to 
provide her with a piano, if his general ex- 
penditures are on the level of such a scale 
of housekeeping, or if she can show that 
she gets the piano to help along the family 
arrangements, Ontside of these matters 
she has no claim on his income or business, 
or the money thatis given to him by friends 
or relatives, as long as he is alive. She has 
a reserve Claim on one-third of his estate 
after he 1s dead; but he has to die to make 
this good 

We are afraid that the same measure is 
now meted outtoA. B. Formerly he could 
take away all his wife's earnings, provided 
he could find the bureau drawer where they 
were put away; he could collect her wages 
or her small bills for work done, and put 
the money in his pocket. Nobody could 
touch such money in his hands, not even 
the woman who earned it. The laws of 
Pennsylvania now give a married woman, 
who announces she will take the benefit of 
such laws in Court, the control of her sepa- 
rate earnings, which is hard upon a sober, 
industrious husbaud, such as A. B. claims 
to be. But he should take it for his conso 
lation that all the thriftless, drunken, and 
idle husbands are thereby kept from using 
their wife’s earnings to keep themselves in 
idleness and viciousness, 

It is curious how all this discussion is 
outside the true marriage law of equality 
and loving helpfulness between husband 
and wife, which needs no state law to en- 
force, Areally married pair, in the best 
sense of the word, could no more keep their 
earnings or their income distinct from each 
other’s needs or uses than they could ‘‘sep- 
arate their lives.” When each has for the 
highest pleasure the happiness and comfort 
and contentment of the other, there is no 
separate purse. Of course this implies that 
neither husband or wife is extravagant or 
wasteful, but that both have the common 
aim of providing security for the future, 
against il)Jness or disaster, or for the future 
of their children. The highest idea of mar- 
riage and wedded interests is the provident 
one, by which each partner takes care of 
the future as well as the present. 

The active business woman is quite right, 
if she is the business partner, to keep mat- 
ters in her own hands, to secure their com 
mon future, It is probably no laughing 
matter for A. B., but it has its comical side, 
all the same. It is usually the husband that 
is complained of, and who keeps tight grip 
on the purse-strings. So usual, that the 
law does not mention anywhere, so far we 
can discover, that a married woman who 

into business on her own account, un- 

er the law of 1872, is under obligations to 
feed and clothe and lodge her husband un- 
der her roof. Perhaps A. B. has pointed 
out a crying evil and omission in the laws 
of Pennsylvania. There area number of 
married women who are engaged in busi- 
ness. If there are any hard-hearted ones 
among them who have engaged in business 
under the act of 1872 and now deny to sober 





and industrious and unfortunate husbands 
shelter, meat and drink, and clothes, it is 
quite time that the legislature should step 
in, indeed, and make the husband at least 
the equal of his wife, or as she would be in 
similar case. It may not be amusing for 
A. B., but it is decidedly droll to the look- 
er-on to have such an important matter as 
this left in doubt. If the ‘‘separate earn- 
ings” act does shut out a pvor husband 
from lodging that she pays for, breud and 
butter that she furnishes, clothes to his 
back and tobacco in his pouch that she 
would otherwise furnish, it is high time, 
indeed, to have this ‘‘promulgated.” If the 
husband be the wesker vessel, sometimes 
it may become the wile’s duty to see that 
he doesn’t come to pieces utterly, in contact 
with the iron-bound craft that are floating 
down the stream, 

While the law in most of the states now 
recognizes a wife as a person, with her indi- 
vidual rights, the habit of considering her 
as an appendage to her husband is not out- 
grown. Under the old law the husband 
had all his wife could gain as his ‘‘servant.” 
The law is changed. Until it is accepted 
and the custom conforms to the law, there 
will be no doubt many cases of domestic 
trouble. But in the end just and equal 
rights will be found to be best for all con- 
cerned, L. 8 
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DO HUSBANDS SUPPORT THEIR WIVES! 

A discussion in the Philadelphia Ledger 
as to the right of a husband to be supported 
from the proceeds of his wife’s business, 
quoted and commented upon in another 
column, rests upon a false assumption, viz: 
that men do, as a rule, support their wives. 
We deny this in toto. As a rule they do 
not. The part of « wife in the family is as 
necessary and valuable as is that of a hus- 
band. The true theory of marriage is a 
partnership of equals, wherein the wife as- 
sumes domestic duties and responsibilities 
quite as important and engrossing as are 
those of the husband. The rearing of 
children and the care of a household are 
for the joint benefit of both. The wives of 
men of all stations,who do their duty, as a 
rule work harder than their husbands do. 
If a woman is to be compelled, in addition 
to her own domestic cares, to earn, by inde- 
pendent business, the family support, then 
the husband of that woman should feel 
under an honorable obligation to do the 
wife’s part, even if it involve washing, 
cooking, and tending the baby. 

This idea that any man or woman is en- 
titled to be ‘‘supported” without rendering 
an equivalent, is false, and the sooner the 
world outgrows it the better. 

Of course, what we have said does not 
conflict with that higher law of sympathy 
and good will, which makes husbands and 
wives delight to bear each other’s burthens. 
But that same spirit will always prevent 
them from imposing needless cares and la- 
bors on each other. H. B. B. 

oe 


WOMEN LONGER LIVED THAN MEN. 





The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


During the first six months of 1882 the 
deaths announced in the Ledger of persons 
who had lived to or beyond eighty years 
numbered 489, of whom 178 were men, 
and 811 women. During the corresponding 
half year of 1881 the deaths were similarly 
recorded of 171 men, and 278 women, a to- 
tal of 440. During the half year just closed 
these records gave the usual proof that 
more women live to the ripe age of eighty 
than men, the female octogenarians out- 
numbering the males by a large percentage. 
A further analysis also shows, as before, 
that the women were the longest lived, as 
the women who lived beyond ninety are 
more numerous than men. 


Where is Miss Hardaker, or Professur Du- 
lany? Semething ought to be said in an- 
swer tothe above. It will never do to let 
women surpass men—even in longevity! 
om & 
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STATE AND NATIONAL WORK. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 17, 1882. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell: 

My Dear Str:—In the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL of July 15 an article signed by your 
initials begins thus: ‘‘A timely and valua- 
ble discussion took place at the recent con- 
vention in Columbus, Ind., on the relative 
importance of state and national work.” 
You then refer to my advocacy of the im- 
portance of working for a sixteenth amend. 
ment; to Dr. Thomas’s reply, etc. Noth- 
ing of the kind occurred at the Coiumbus 
convention; and believing that you publish 
the JouRNAL in the interests of truth, I 
take the liberty of stating what did occur. 
Prefacing my request by the statement that 
it was a little out of order, I asked the 
president if I might take a few minutes to 
answer certain questions which had been 
asked me in reference to Congressional 
work. This Dr. Thomas cordially granted. 
I then told the convention what the special 
committee on woman suffrage had done in 
the two houses, and urged every suffragist 
present to write to the represenative from 
her own district and to both our senators. 
I did this on the very ground which I clear- 
ly stated, that the attitude of Congress 
would influence the Nebraska voters this 
fall, and also influence our own legislature 
next winter. I expressed no opinion what- 
ever as to the relative value of the two 
forms of work, and expressly urged this 
congressional work because of the influence 
that the attitude of the national would 
have on state legislatures. Mrs. Gougar 
spoke in the same line; when we were 
through, Dr. Thomas, also expressing no 





opinion as to the relative value of the two 


forms of work, pleasantly endorsed my ex- 
hortation aod took up the work in hand. 
In Indiana, the women who believe most 
stoutly in the necessity of a sixteenth 
amendment, are the ones most active and 
energetic in the state work, and the reverse 
is alsu true. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
May Wricut SEWALL. 

We cheerfully give Mrs. Sewall the ben- 
efit of her disclaimer. Our statement was 
based upon the report of an Indianapolis 
paper, copied verbatim into the Woman’s 
JOURNAL two werks before, as follows: 

“In speaking of the second resolution” 
(relative to state work) “Mrs. Gougar and 
Mrs. Sewall urged the women present to 
work for an action by Congress at the pres- 
ent session upon the proposed sixteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution, and 
to write to Senator Lapham of the senate 
suffrage committee, Mr. Schultz of the 
house committee, Senaters Voorhees and 
Harrison, ani to the Indiana congressmen, 
calling their attention to the amendment, 
and to the desire of women for its passage. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas said that while this 
congressional work was important, the state 
work must not be neglected. The work 
most near and dear to Indiana suffragists 
just now is the election of « legislature fa- 
vorable to the pending suffrage amendment 
to the constitution of Indiana. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has always recognized the value of 
work for a sixteenth amendment asa means 
of agitation, and in fact sent in more than 
two-thirds of the petitions received this 
year by the congressional committee. But 
it is evident that before three-fourths of the 
states will ratify a sixteenth amendment, a 
good many of them will have amended 
their own constitutions so as to give suf- 
frage to women. We believe; in both state 
and national work, but adhere to our opin- 
ion that state work is of the greater practi- 
cal value. H. B. B, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS AND 
IOWA. 





With the adoption of the constitutional 
amendments in Kansas and Iowa forbidding 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages, the task of the prohibitionists of 
these states may be said to have commenced. 
Although the Iowa amendment was adopt- 
ed by the large majority of forty thousand, 
this yet leaves a minority sufficiently pow- 
erful to prove a very serious obstruction 
against bringing the new clause of the con- 
stitution into effective operation. It will 
now devolve upon the active prohibitionists 
themselves to carry the law into effect, for 
they cannot hope for any aid from the ad- 
herents of the defeated side. 

The experience of Massachusetts shows 
that a law which is openly and habitually 
violated soon becomes odious. Gen. Grant 
once said that to secure the repeal of a bad 
law, the best way was to ‘enforce it. We 
will add that the best way to secure the re- 
peal of a good law is to let it be violated 
with impunity. 

What, then, is needed to secure the en- 
forcement of the constitutional amend- 
ments? Voters enough behind them to 
compel the proper officers to enforce them, 
or else lose their places. There is only one 
way to secure a sufficient majority of votes, 
and that is to extend the suffrage to 
women. 

Elated by the success of the campaign 
for prohibition in Iowa, which was due 
largely to the active labors of women, the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Society hope that an 
amendmeut to the constitution, giving to 
all citizens equal rights and privileges irre- 
spective of sex, may be adopted. It is 
their purpose to enter vigorously upon agi- 
tation to that end. 

If the temperance workers of Iowa and 
Kansas are alive to their opportunity, they 
will move at once for the enfranchisement 
of women. H, B. B. 
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ENGLISH HELP FOR NEBRASKA, 

The following cordial letter from friends 
of Woman Suffrage in Great Britain en- 
closes subscriptions for the campaign in 
Nebraska. The sympathy and moral sup- 
port are as welcome as the money: 


19 Norrrne Hiit Square, Lon- 
pon W., July 3, 1882. 

My Dear Mrs, StonE:—We have read 
with extreme interest your earnest and elo- 
quent appeals in behalf of the work now in 
progress in Nebraska, and we are looking 
with deep sympathy to see what the brave 
women will accomplish there next Novem- 
ber, for the common cause. If the men of 
Nebraska show themselves as just and right- 
minded as there appears good hope they 
will, a note of freedom will be sounded 
that will echo round the world. I wish 
we could send effectual help from England 
to your great work; but there is a constant 
demand here for all the means at our dis- 
posal. A few of our hardest workers for 
the a have thought, however, that a 
small remittance, testifying to our sympa- 
thy and heartfelt good wishes for the Ne- 
braska women, might be welcome to you, 
not for the money’s worth, but as a testi- 
mony that our thoughts and hearts are with 
you and al] other American women in this 
momentous crisis. 

ENGLISH DONATIONS. 
Shillings. Pence. 
Mrs. P. A. Taylorecceee... seer eeeeeeeld ee 








Mrs. Duncan Mc Laren...-cccees....06. 10 
Mrs, Margaret Lucas....sescec....sseee 
Mrs. John Thomasson........+ 1 
Miss Caroline A. Briggs... ool 
Miss Jessie Boucherett..osse...ssseeees 10 
Miss Henrietta Muller.........0+¢ «,..+10 





Mies Eliza Sturge. ......+++-++- Be Ws cere 
Miss Caroline Williams eke 

Miss Lydia EB Becker.. 
Mise Ashurst Biggs.... ees 
Mies Jane Cobden.......ccccecceecceeees 







Mrs, Thomas Taylor..........++-s00.ss 6 
Madame Belioc (tessie Raynor Parkes). 2 6 
Miss Katherine Hill ...cscsseee.. ce eeeee 2 6 

a. 8. 6. 


I send the money (£7 3s 6p in English 
money) to you, as you are collecting for 
Nebraska, with the names of the ladies who 
take this opportunity of assuring you of 
their earnest sympathy. Sincerely yours, 

CaRro.ineE Asnurst Biaes, 
“oe 
A VOICE FROM MISSOURI. 
Sr. CHar.es, Mo., June 25, 1882. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—I have been for years 
deeply interested in the question of woman 
suffrage, and in the efforts of those women 
who, despite all obstacles, have come so 
nobly to the front in the work of giving 
woman her true and proper position, both 
in the home circle and in the nation. It is 
said that all reforms are slow, that it takes 
time for a principle to permeate the masses; 
yet the leaven is working. Even where 
persons do not accept women’s rights as we 
teach them, they favor an enlargement of 
of woman's sphere; and this is only another 
phase of the movement. 

My home is, unfortunately for me, in a 
town in no respect progressive. The ma- 
jority of its citizens are Germans of arather 
cultivated, rationalistic class, but people 
who are firmly persuaded that God made 
woman simply for the use or abuse of man. 
They are convinced that she should not 
claim or desire any higher destiny than to 
be his chattel or property. The element 
which is not German tells us of the sub- 
mission taught in the Bible, and in St. 
Paul's teachings, with which they are some- 
times much more familiar than with other 
portions where their own duty is set forth. 

Why cannot women see where their own 
best interests lead, and what they need to 
make them a power in the land, exerting a 
political as well as moral force which will 
make them irresistible,and will give them the 
means of accomplishing untold good to the 
nation ani the world? I was born in the 
very shadow ot the capital of the South- 
ern confederacy, with surroundings, fam- 
ily and associations all opposed to the doc. 
trine of woman’s rights. Among the best 
cluss of southern people there has always 
been a strong prejudice against the doctrine; 
yet at heart I have always been an emanci- 
pationist, as well for women as for the 
slaves. If the Declaration of Independence 
did not include women, it should have done 
so; if thefathers of the republic were alive 
now, they would do so, I am sure, when 
they saw the great peed of woman’s having 
the ballot for the preservation of our insti- 
tutions and thecleansing of the government 
from its many abuses. 

I have been so hedged about, trammeled 
as it were by circumstances, that while my 
convictions have become stronger and 
stronger with time, I have not been able to 
take that active part in this crusade which 
I hope hereafter todo. I am in the fray 
now till victory or death. The law which 
taxes, hangs and governs woman may be 
enacted by the lowest and most depraved of 
God's creatures, so he be a male citizen, 
while intelligent ‘and good women have no 
voice whatever. Here, where I reside, we 
have on every square two or three saloons 
or whiskey shops. In eur state constitution 
there is a provision making it unlawful to 
buy and sell on Sunday; also our city char- 
ter forbids it. Having a majority of men 
in favor of doing so, they repealed the 
clause which compelled them to close the 
saloons on Sunday, while they set at defi- 
ance the constitution. Now there are not a 
dezen women in the place who would not, 
if they could, have voted, and done every- 
thing in their power to close up, not only 
for Sunday but forever, those dens and 
schools of iniquity into which their sons 
are being constantly decoyed. This is one 
of the many things in which the vote as 
well as the influence of woman is wanting. 
Without the franchise, she is powerless to 
protect her home or herself. Men do not 
mean to be unkind in this matter; it is to 
some extent the force of habit. This is, as 
Senator Vest says, a “revolutionary claim.” 
So be it! We want to revolutionize, and 
we mean to doit. It will be seen that Iam 
a strong and outspoken prohibitionist, as 
well as an ardent advocate for woman’s 
franchise. Where we have that, prohibi- 
tion and many other needed reforms are 
foregone conclusions. 

There are, I am proud to know, many 
locatities in which old prejudices in regard 
to this matter are fast dying out. A few 
years since, it was considered immodest for 
a woman to feel an interest in or to be con- 
versant with the politics of our country, or 
to converse with gentlemen about them. 
Now we stucy civil government. Some 
time since, not very long either, a woman 
who preached woman’s rights would have 
been ostracized, or, so to speak, laid social- 
ly on the shelf. Now her opinions are lis- 
tened to with respect and attention. It is 
conceded at least that she has a right to 
Opinions. God help her to be wise and 
firm in the“advocacy of them, and hasten 
the time when she may stand out emanci- 








pated, the equal of man before the law his 
true help-mate and co-worker, : 


AURELIA, 
LETTER FROM MRS, CAMPBELL — 
WORK IN NEBRASKA. o~ TEE 





Epiton Journau:—I have now been 
traveling neariy two months in Nebraska, 
I have passed through sixteen counties, and 
have traveled quite generally over about 
half that number. 1 am constantly sur. 
prised to see the great growth the state hag 
made during the last six years. The little 
places which were then just beginning to 
build up, and consisted of a Station-house 
and one or two buildings more, with a few 
huts or dug-outs scattered over the prairies 
between the stations, are now quite flour. 
ishing towns. Where then I saw only bare 
plains, without a tree or house, I see to day 
fine groves and comfortable farm-houses 
and in many places fruit trees growing. 
Great fields of rye, wheat, oats and barley 
are now ready for the harvest. In some 
places the rye is already cut. The corn suf. 
fered from the cold wet weather in the 
early part of the season, but is now grow- 
ing finely, and bids fair to yield a bountiful 
crop. It can be truly said of Nebraska, 
‘the desert blossoms as the rose,” 

Each county has its county.seat—a fine, 
growiug town, with nice school-houses, 
churches, court-house, one or more banks, 
and numerous business houses, Some 
counties have several good-sized towns be. 
sides the county town. The people are 
above the average in intelligence. They are 
the progressive sons and daughters of the 
older states, with a small sprinkling of for- 
eigners. There are some flourishing settle. 
ments made by Germans. Their farms 
seem in a better condition than those of al- 
most any other class. If the crops are 
gathered in without loss this year, the far. 
mers of this state will make up for the mis. 
fortunes of the past, and take frest! cour. 
age. It will make a great difference with 
the vote upon the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment next fall. If there is a good 
crop everybody will feel glad, and men will 
be more likely to vote right. 

I have traveled by rail where it was pos- 
sible, but in order to reach the people one 
must go miles away from railroads. Up to 
the present time, I have traveled two bhun- 
dred and eighty-five miles- by team across 
the country, mostly by private conveyance. 
In many places, women drive me from one 
precinct to another, sometimes in single 
buggy, and sometimes with a span of fine 
horses. In somecases men took their teams 
from the field and went willingly to take me 
on to my next appoirtment, refusing any 
pay for their services. When | offered pay, 
they said, ‘‘Come again; come again.” In 
almost all the places visited, I have found 
the greatest liberality in entertainment, 
The railroad companies have given half- 
fare permits when they have been asked to 
do so. The meetings have been well at- 
tended, except in two places where there 
was sufficient reason for failure. The min- 
isters of all denominations come to our 
help; not every one, but a majority of 
them. The editors are many of them ad- 
vocating the adoption of the amendment; 
but of late, some who had been in favor 
have taken the wrong side, and will oppose 
the measure with what strength they have, 
There are men in both political parties who 
favor the amendment, and some who op- 
pose it. Itis not a party question, 

From what I have seen and heard in the 
state, I feel confident the amendment can 
be carried. If every person who believes 
in equality of rights would contribute one 
dollar to help the hard workers in this state, 
there would be no lack of means, which is 
now one great trouble here. The women 
are trying to raise the means to publish the 
Western Woman's Journal every week from 
the first of August till the election. It is 
to be hoped that they will find help in this 
time of need. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

Hastings, Neb,, July 11, 1882. 

NEBRASKA ITEMS. 

The prospect of carrying the Amendment 
at the coming election daily grows brighter. 
The liberal, noble minded men of Nebraska 
are fully alive to the justice of the demand, 
while their wives and daughters realize the 
importance of enforcing their influence for 
moral reforms af the ballot-box. 

At the “‘sociable” recently given by the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Fairmont, 
there were music,speeches, toasts, responses, 
and refreshments. 

The Juniata Woman Suffrage Association 
raised quite a campaign fund by theif 
strawberry and ice cream festival, besides 
the general good time enjoyed by the pub: 
lic. 

Prof. Henry Upton, principal of the De 
catur high schools, Mich., through whose 
efforts considerable money aud suffrage lit- 
erature has reached Nebraska from Michi- 
gan, is devoting his vacation to lecturing it 
the interest of the Amendment in the north- 
ern part of the state. Mr. Wilder M. Woos 
er, of Decatur, Mich., a young man of 
fine abilities as a writer and speaker, in ré- 
sponse to an invitation is also in the State 
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yring on Woman suffrage, and will as- 
editorially on the campaign edition of 
western Woman's Journal. Heis anen- 
ysiastic worker, and generously donates 
pis time and expenses. 

g, M. Weed, of the Valparaiso Avalanche, 
glecturing one or more times weekly on 
pe suffrage amendment, in his section of 
the State. 

Rev. Messrs Copeland, of Omaha, Hen- 
n and Powell, of Hastings, and Guild, 
of Juniata, are contributing a portion of 
ipeir time in aid of the suffrage cause, mak- 
ing able addresses. 
prov. F. W. Wood, of Nebraska College, 
gill devote his vacation to campaiga work. 
fe will address German voters in theirown 
jnguage. 
The State Association of Nebraskaexpects 
o finish the organizing of county associa- 
ions by the Ist of September, through 
gbich auxilary Sodies to carry on county 
campaign work. 
The woman suffrage movement in Ne. 
praska is not gaining ground very rapidly at 
nt. It is just recovering from the re- 
gction following the whoop and hurrah with 
which the amendment was first sprung on 
the State. One of the mistakes of the cam- 
ign for theamendment was that it was be- 
n too early. Yet there is a promise of ef- 
fcient work for the coming fall, and the 
jaders say they will put into the field some 
powerful workers. One thing that will 
work against it,is the great interest in polit- 
ical matters through the State, and the im- 
portance of the campaign politically.—Paw- 
nee City, (Neb.) Enterprise. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Kansas is now harvesting the largest 
wheat crop ever gathered in that state. 


“Templeton” says it will be Crapo or 
Long for our next governor. 


The University of Mississippi has opened 
all its departments to the admission of wo- 
men. 

Norway township, in Wright county, 
Iowa, mainly settled by Scandinavians, cast 
every vote for prohibition | 

A sister of the Khedive’s wife died from 
premature confinement during the bom 

bardment. 

One hundred and eighty-one applicants 
for admission to the Freshman class at Har. 
vard College have passed the examinations, 











The Denver 7ribune says the harvest in 
Colorado will be somewhat later than 
usual, but the crop promises to be the great- 
est ever gathered. 


Jordan & Marsh give twenty-six men and 
women, who are in their employ, a vacation 
of seven weeks in Europe, of which the 
firm pays the expense. 


A woman was shot and killed, last Mon- 
day, at Balla, County Mayo, Ireland, for 
taking a farm from which the former ten- 
ants had been evicted. 


Of the fifteen members of the Chicago 
School Board, ten are foreign-born, six are 
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Roman Catholics, and eleven are Demo- 
crats. 


Judge Tourgee’s new story, ‘‘Hot Plow- 
shares,” is begun in the first number of the 
new series of Our Continent, which looks 
well in its new magazine form, with its good 
illustrations. 


The Arkansas republicans have nominat- 
ed W. D. Slack for Governor. Mr. Slack 
isa cousin of Charles W. Slack, of the Bos. 
ton Commonwealth. The platform opposes 
repudiation. 


The new edition of Mr. Longfellow's 
Poets and Poetry of Europe, which has 
been recently published at a reduced price 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was revised by 
Mr. Longfellow not long before his death. 

Among the delegates at a meeting of the 
federation of trades and labor unions held 
at Boston last Tuesday, July 18, was a 
young woman from Lawrence, on behalf of 
the mule spinners of that city. Why should 
not she be allowed to vote? 


It isa fortunate thing for many educa- 
tional institutions that George I. Seney’s 
mother was a southern woman. He has just 
given another check for $25,000 to Georgia’s 
Wesleyan Female College, making a total 
of $125,000 presented to that institution. 


Fayette township, Fayette county, lowa, 
gave 181 of its 200 votes, and Grant town- 
thip, Tama county, gave 61 of its 69 votes 
for the prohibition amendment. Clay 
County still holds the banner, having given 
the amendment 191 of its 206 votes. 


Mr. Ernest C. Churchill, son of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, was married 
in Providence, on the 10th inst., to Miss 
Ada F. Upham. A large number of our 
readers, friends of the mother of the bride- 
8toom, will send best wishes to the wedded 
pair, for her sake. 


The South Dublin Union has emphatical- 
ly declared its approval of women as guar- 
dians of the poor, and has petiticned par- 
liament in favor of the removal of the re- 
striction which at present prevents women, 
duly qualified as rate-payers, from being 
elected in Ireland. 


The sub-marine cable between Martha’s 
Vineyard and the main land was successful- 
ly laid, July12. A circuit with Boston was 
established, aud works very successfully. 
Considerable business has already been 
transmitted over the line. The electrician 
pronounces the insulation perfect. 


The National Archery Tournament began 
on Tuesday of last week, at Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, forty-eight ladies being among 
the contestants. Miss Morrison of Cottage 
Hill, Cincinnati, carried off the highest 
honors at the sixty yards range. What 
right had a woman to be the best shot? 


In his recent oration at Wabash College, 
General Coburn took oceasion to eulogize 
the influence and work of Mrs. Harriet B. 
Stowe in the abolition of slavery, closing 
with this pertinent query: ‘How long, 
under the theory of evolution, will it take 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to become as capa- 
ble a voter as an emancipated slave?” 


In Arkansas, women petition against sa- 
loons on the same conditions as men, and 
the result is that whenever the question 
comes up, the saloon has to go.. This law 
stirred up the ire of the sa!oonists, and they 
brought the matter before the courts to test 
the constitutionality of the law. The law 
was pronounced constitutional. 


Resolved, That not merely as a valuable 
factor in temperance work, but upon the 
broad ground of justice and equality, we 
demand the ballot for women, believing 
that the right of suffrage rests upon no cir- 
cumstance of race, color or sex, but is in- 
herent in the very nature of man.— Platform 
of Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


Indicting the owners and agents of houses 
of ill-fame, as District Attorney McKeon 
is doing now in New York, isa far more 
effective practice against the vile dens than 
making spasmodic “raids” on the poor 
wretches of women who inhabit them. 
These latter are irresponsible victims—the 
owners of the properties are the responsi- 
ble supporters of the infamy.— Ledger. 


It is suggested that as a large number of 
the present members of Congress are chosen 
by majorities of less than five hundred, the 
formation of non partisan clubs in favor of 
civil service reform would hold the balance 
of power in many cases, Why should not 
suffragists apply the same tactics to the 
election of woman suffrage members of the 
Legislature. 


To the Sheffield [Eng] Daily Telegraph 
we are indebted for a remarkably neat in- 
stance of the retort direct. A husband ad- 
vertised that he, Thomas A . would 
no longer be answerable for the debts in- 
curred by his wife. Thereupon the wife 
replied—‘‘This is to notify that I, Elizabeth 
A , am able to pay all my own debts, 
now that I have got shut of Tommy.” 








At the national council of education, at 
Saratoga, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending national assistance to education in 
the states on the basis of illiteracy. The 
two educational organizations in joint con- 
vention declared in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national bureau of education. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, was re- 
elected president of the council. 


A eurious copy of Mis. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was shown at the Newton- 
ville garden party. The book is one print- 
ed by John P. Jewett & Co., in 1853, but it 
had been enlarged to three times its original 
size by the insertion of many choice en- 
gravings illustrating the text, among which 
are two steel portraits of the author, twen- 
ty-six rare illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, and more than one hundred by 
American and English artists. 


There was a disgraceful verbal encounter 
in the house of Representatives at Wash- 
ington Monday, between Hewitt and Robe- 
son, and about fifteen thousand thieves and 
roughs paid an entrance fee to Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the game Monday 
night, to see ‘‘Tug Wilson,” an English 
bully, knocked down twenty-seven times, 
for one thousand dollars, by John L. Sulli- 
van, a Boston bully. There is danger that 
American civilization will be rotten before 
it is ripe, unless women are speedily enfran- 
chised. 


Queen Victoria, at her summer residence 
at Balmoral, receives as many as forty tele- 
grams a day, all of which she sees and takes 
note of. Apparently she is determined that 
the sovereign’s duties shall not be of a nom- 
inal character, or her sign manual attached 
to documents without consideration of their 
contents. The Queen, who ordinarily leads 
a very busy life, is busier than ever, and 
when she returns from her long drives, usu- 
ally sits up reading despatches and writing 
till one in the morning, resuming again at 
eight A. M. her routine of day’s duties. 


The railroad companies in New York 
show the usual short-sighted selfishness of 
monopolists, in refusing to pay a fair price 
to the laborers who handle the freight. 
With irregular service, twenty cents an hour 
is not an exorbitant demand, Some of the 
railroad agents claim that the men ought to 
have asked for an advance, and given a 
chance for negotiation. Probably the atti- 





tude of their employers has never taught 
them to expect a favorable response to such 


overtures ,or even a respectful consideration 
of them. 


Some are anxious for woman suffrage 
Did not many of the women of Iowa, in 
the recent contest that placed the state on 
the side of prohibition, show us a better 
way when they used their influence with 
the voters. in some instances offering them 
ballots, and 30 doing earnest service to se- 
cure the result? Much of their work would 
doubtless have been neutralized if the bad 
element as well as the good might have 
voted. As it is, the former would hardly 
go*so far as to distribute votes and urge 
their being cast for rum and ruin.—JZart- 


ford Religious Herald. 


The Summer School of Philosophy was 
opened on Monday for its fourth session in 
the Hillside Chapel, Concord, with a large 
attendance of ladies and gentlemen. Rev. 
Julius H. Ward offered prayer, A. Bronson 
Alcott welcomed the assembly, and Frank 
B. Sanborn read a poem. Prof. Harris, Dr. 
Jones, Alexander Wilder, and Rev. Julius 
H. Ward also spoke. Elizabeth P, Pea- 
body was present. Mrs. Howe, Dr. Bassett, 
and Mr, Alcott are to speak this morning,in 
commemoration of Mr. Emerson, and this 
afternoon, Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney and Mr. 
Albee. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 
London 7Zimes, July 17, relates that during 
the massacre the soldiers set fire to the house 
of atimber merchant. A maid servant es- 
caped to the garden, where she remained 
surrounded by fire, the soldiers laughing at 
her agony and firing at her, but purposely 
avoiding the infliction of fatal injury, pre- 
ferring to see her burn to death. Finally 
she rushed through the flames, and though 
wounded by bayonet thrusts, she succeeded 
in securing refuge in the ruins, where she 
was discovered by the marines and handed 
over to the Americans, 


Mr. Alexander Wilson, the veteran police 
patrolman, whose death has been announc- 
ed, was an active supporter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, whom he helped rescue 
from the mob at the time of the anti-slav- 
ery riot in 1835. During the war of the re- 
bellion he served with the forty-second 
Massachusetts regiment. He left a widow 
and four children—-two sons and two 
daughters — one of the sons being Mr. 
George T. Wilson of the Museum com- 
pany, who was named after George Thomp- 
son, the well-known English anti-slavery 
advocate. 


At the annual conference of the Demo- 
cratic federation, held on May 381, in Lon- 
don, England, Mr. W. Morgan proposed 
that ‘‘manhood” should be substituted for 
“aduit” suffrage in the requirements of the 
federation. He did so on the ground that 
the women’s suffrage moverwnt directly 
supported property qualifications for elec- 
toral power, which was just what Demo- 
crats had been fighting against all their 
lives. Mr. John Clark seconded the motion, 
but after a short discussion, in which Miss 
Helen Taylor, Mr. H. Burrows, Miss Craig- 
en, and others, took part, it was with- 
drawn. 


Miss Helen F. Brace, of Evanston, 
Illinois, a cousin of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, bids fair to become one of our 
ablest specialists in the theory and history 
of the fine arts. As teacher or pupil in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Wellesley and Bos- 
ton, Miss Brace has been a constant student 
and has added to her natural taste for 
esthetic studies the discipline of earnest 
and fruitful years’ in which she has gather- 
ed a choice art library and over five thous- 
and illustrative drawings, engravings and 
photographs. She has also earned for her- 
self a most tasteful and attractive home at 
beautiful Evanston, the most popular suburb 
of Chicago. 


Victor Hugo’s daughter Adele has for 
many years been confined in a private in- 
sane asylum near Paris. She is nearly 50, 
but, it is said, ata short distance does not 
look to be more than half that age, and re- 
sembles strikingly Johannot’s portrait of 
Madame Hugo. The poor woman grows 
prouder year by year of her father’s fame, 
and has committed most of his poetical 
works to memory. And she is fond of telling 
her sad story to her companions in misfor- 
tune—how she married a young naval of- 
ficer years ago without her father’s consent 
and how he deserted soon after, leaving her 
penniless and without the power to prove 
the legality of her marriage. This is the 
blow that unsettled her reason. 


Now that Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Durham, St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, and London, are extending uni- 
versity privileges to women, it is time that 
the trustees of our American colleges 
should give the matter candid and impar- 
tial discussion. Columbia is specially well 
adapted to try the experiment without dan- 
ger of seriousinconvenience. There areno 
dormitories connected with the college, the 
students live mostly at bome, or,if they are 
strangers, are scattered throughout the city, 
and the lecture and recitation rooms are the 
only places of meeting. Columbia has a 
magnificent endowment and a noble oppor- 
tunity, and may do much, if wisely direct- 
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Mrs. Mary Todd Lincolu, widow of the 
late President Lincoln, died in Springfield, 
Ill., on the 16th inet. She had been ill for 
a longtime. Saturday evening she suffered 
a shock of paralysis, and from that time 
was unconscious till she died. She was a 
daughter of Hon. Robert 8. Todd, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., and was born about the year 
1821. The shock of her husband’s violent 
death was one from which she doubtless 
never recovered; certainly, since the terri- 
ble event, she has never enjoyed perfect 
sanity. The name and lifeof Mrs. Lincoln 
have been so intimate!y associated with 
those of the martyr-president, that her 
death revives the sorrow with which we 
parted from her noble husband. Peace be 
to her ashes! 


The recent Educational Congress at Ma. 
drid, passed resolutions that primary educa. 
tion should be gratuitous and compulsory, 
and that manual labor should be taught in 
all primary schools, The Freebel method 
of teaching was recommended for usein all 
infant schools; but a resolution in favor of 
allowing women to become candidates for 
teachers in the higher schools was rejected. 
Spain is still a long way behind most other 
European countries in regard to education. 
The teachers are badly and unpunctually 
paid, and the consequence is that they ure 
asa rule very unfit for their posts. The 
Minister of Public Works intends to bring 
in a billenabling the Government to take 
the primary schools and provide the funds. 


A monument to Mazzini has just been un- 
veiled at Genoa in the presence of 800 soci- 
eties and 476 representatives, with their 
banners. The procession occupied two 
hours in passing. It was headed by the 
Freemasons, and next in line appeared the 
confederate societies of workmen, bearing 
three banners of the Thousand of Marsala. 
When the covering of the statue was allow- 
ed to fall, there was at first a solemn atill- 
ness throughout the vast assemblage—many 
persons wept—and then a tremendous shout 
was given forth, followed by Garibaldi’s 
hymn. ‘At the base of the monument the 
banner of redeemed Italy was unfurled, 
but before the police could seize it, it was 
hauled down and passed from hand to hand 
to a place of safety. Garibaldi’s hymn was 
then repeated. The monument is the work 
of Signor Costa. 


A remarkable character has just died in 
Vienna. His name was Ferdinand Reidt, 
but he was better known as the ‘‘Father of 
Orphans.” He wasa man of means and 
happily married, but he and his wife were 
childless, so they agreed to make the father- 
less and motherless their special care in life. 
He began nearly fifty years ago by taking 
fatherly charge of two or three orphans, 
but his good work assumed such proportions 
that at the time of his death he was the 
legal guardian of more than a thousand 
children. He kept conscientious watch 
and ward over these adopted ones during 
their early education ard their youth, until 
their marriage, or their start in adult life. 
He was unassuming and modest, and never 
claimed credit for his noble work. 


Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt has just returned 
to Boston from a lecturing tour in the 
Aroostook region in Maine, having travelled 
1100 miles and made eight regular address- 
es, besides work in four sessions of temper- 
ance conventions, On her way up there 
Mrs. Leavitt spoke in Bangor, and in Port- 
land on her return. On Wednesday after- 
noon she gave an address on ‘‘ Woman and 
the Temperance Cause” making the main 
point her duty to ask for the ballot, and an- 
swering objections. Immediately at its close 
resolutions were passed, and one upon wo- 
man suffrage was accepted by a very full 
vote ot theconvention. There were no neg- 
atives, and afterwards, at Mrs. Leavitt's 
suggestion, the whole assembly expressed 
its approval by a standing vote. Almost ev- 
ery individual rose. Mrs. Leavitt says it 
was the fullest and best vote she ever saw 
at a temperance convention. She saw no 
man in his seat. Nearly all the clergy in 
the neighborhood were there. She found 
the leading people reading the Woman's 
JOURNAL everywhere she went, at Presque 
Isle, Caribou,and Fort Fairfield. Truly the 
world moves! 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 
REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE —1882. 

The Education Committee of this Club 
labors under disadvantage to-day, in the 
absence of its chairman, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
and the indisposition of its secretary, Miss 
Peabody, who has transferred her duties for 
this occasion where your indulgence is 
needed, because of the late day when this 
necessity became evident, and on account 
of absence on some of the afternoons under 
charge of this committee. 

But what subject could more justly claim 
special effort on the one hand, or forbear- 
ance on the other, than this of education, 
which in its broadest sense and largest out- 
look, political and moral education includ- 
ed, gathers to its posSession the weightiest 
consideration of individuals and nations? 

We draw upon our secretary's note book 
for dates and facts, and find that on Mon- 
day, Nov. 28, ‘Vacation Schools: their 
Needs, Success or O.herwise,” made the 
topic of the afternoon. Reports were re- 
ceived from some of the schools, a discus- 
sion following; which elicited the need of 
financial aid and of voluntary teachers, in 
order to perpetuate and enlarge this most 
excellent summer work, which was con- 
ceived and maintained in the first instance 
by Miss Very, with some friendly and pe- 
cuniary assistance in guiding the young 
(who might otherwise become waifs in so- 
ciety,) into pleasant paths that iead to vir- 
tue and peace—thus helping to ensure good 
citizens for coming years. The best meth- 
ods of instruction here will always be a 
problem to work upon. 

On Jan. 28, Mr. D. A. Wasson was ex- 
pected to speak to us, but bitter cold and 
wind precluded the possibility of his pres- 
ence, and Mr. Frank Sanborn kindly con- 
sented to introduce, with some remarks, the 
subject for the afternoon, namely, the 
“Duty of Patriotism.” The Club carried 
on the discussion by its own members very 
satisfactorily, though greatly regretting 
the absence of the promised speaker. 
Does any one say—‘‘An unusual theme for 
an education committee?” A most legiti- 
mate one, say we, in that it includes every 
influence in the making of citizens, in the 
shaping of humanity, as well as loyalty to 
country, with which indeed they are closely 
involved. As Lord Bolingbroke said: 
‘Patriotism must be founded on great prin- 
ciples and supported by great virtues.”’ 

On Feb. 27, Mr. Wm. T. Harris, whose 
name stands for intellectual education, in 
the depth, height and breadth of its re- 
search, read one of his profound essays, on 
“The Press as an Instrument of Educa- 
tion.” But what one afternoon or day 
could afford time enough to measure the 
fullness of this power for good or evil? 
There comes here to the front a much- 
thought-of-question —the prevince of the 
Play” as an educator in a community. 
What woman or man will confer a greatly 
needed blessing, and write a ‘‘play” which 
shall ‘‘take,” as the phrase is, in popular 
favor, at the same time combining what is 
elevating in intellectual, social and moral 
sentiment? 

On March 27, Prof. W. ©. Russell read 
avery valuable and interesting paper on 
‘The Individual as a Factor in History,” 
full of thought, rich in suggestion, and 
greatly enjoyed by all who had the pleasure 
of hearing it. The discussion was a fitting 
dessert following such 9 repast. From an 
educational point of view, the making of 
this individual for future history comprises 
the continuation of all that is best, by ad- 
herence to well established laws of nature 
and heredity, and by eradicating all forms 
of depraving tendencies, thus evolving the 
highest types of individuals. 

Instead of hearing of ‘‘Woman’s Duty in 
Educatiom” from Mrs. J. F. Bashford, as 
was announced for April 24, in consequence 
of her illness, your committce brought for- 
ward a letter written by Miss Sarah F. Clarke, 
on ‘‘Moral Education,” which was freight- 
ed with the earnestness of conviction. An 
animated discussion followed, in which Rev. 
Mr. Bashford took part. Measures more or 
less liberal, with prizes or not, were advo- 
cated toward moral education in schools, 
but without arriving at any definite azree- 
ment or action. A proposition tending to 
this, made by Miss May just before her 
early leaving, was committed to the direc- 
tors, who, by referring it back to her, indi- 
éated no lack of interest in the subject or 
want of appreciation of its importance, but 
only absence of knowledge of the precise 
work she intended; which in her presence 
would undoubtedly have been elimirated 
and assured. 

May 22 brought to us Mr. Anagnos, while 
Mrs. Howe presided. Hetalked to us about 
the ‘‘Education of Defective Children,” and 
told us that, in times past, children of two 
or three years, when the misfortune of 
blindness or some permanent defect became 
established, were killed. As late as the 
Emperor Justinian and during the exercise 
of the perfection of the Roman laws, the 
deaf were disinherited, because not cousid- 
ered responsible. This continued till the 


time of Queen Elizabeth. St. Augustine 
said it was not within the power of art or 
the limits of possibility to teach the deaf 


anything; and he so distorted the Scriptures 
as to show, by the tenth chapter of Romans, 
“And how shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard?” that they were 
without the pale of salvation. If the deaf 
suffered so much in public opinion, the 
blind did even more, because their misfor- 
tune was greater. The fate of idiots was 
far worse than either up to the year 1846, 
when philanthropists interested in the con- 
dition of all unfortunates, took measures to 
benefit them, resulting in a state appropria- 
tion for their relief and education, and in 
the establishment of the institution at South 
Boston, under the charge of the lamented 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, 

In reply to his own question—‘‘Are these 
unfortunates a part of the economy of the 
universe?” Mr, Anagnos replied ‘‘No! the 
causes lie, in great measure, in the violation 
of the laws of nature, and in a majority of 
cases in generations back may be traced a 
common stock, where the laws of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene were violated, either know- 
ingly or in ignorance. The work for the 
defective,” he said, ‘‘will not be done until 
a general organization is made, gathering 
facts in order to deduce facts, and applyivg 
experience for the amelioration of the un- 
fortunate.” 

Outside this committee work, within the 
Club, are classes for study. Of these, the 
botany group continues its delightful work, 
venturing, these last two years, into the mi- 
croscopic world of mosses, where surprises 
at the perfection and adaptation exhibited 
in these marvelous creations never cease. 
Occasional ‘‘field-days” of rambling in 
woods and byways afford rich specimens 
and great pleasure to members of this 
group, who may never be numbered with 
those ‘‘who having eyes, see not.” 

The English literature group speaks for 
itself when it reports that ‘‘the work done 
during the past season has been highly sat- 
isfactory to all concerned; the attendance 
has been regular; the interest unflugging. 
The study has embraced the periods of the 
commonwealth, restoration and revolu- 
tion, and the reign of Queen Anne. Asour 
last regular day for work was May 25, Em- 
erson’s birthday, we turned aside from our 
course, and, entertained by one of our most 
hospitable members, we wandered to the 
heights of Parnassus with the lamented 
sage.” The report proceeds with the pleas- 
ant relations and great benefit established 
by such groups, and urgently recommends 
others for a similar purpose in various pur- 
suits. 

A German class, two years of age, and 
flourishing, is another offspring of our Club, 
to whom this report is respectfully sub- 
mitted. CaRoLine A. KENNARD. 

Boston, June 2, 1882. 
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WOMEN AND RAILROADS, 

Women appreciate the benefits of rail- 
roads with a keener relish than men. Rail- 
roads have brought to women and to the 
family blessings of a peculiar and valuable 
character. 

Isolation is the dreary lot and portion of 
the rural women of America. The lives of 
farmers’ wives are dull and insipid; they 
are without recreation and amusement; they 
are distant from works and displays of art 
and science; their lot and that of their 
children is one of loneliness. For this rea- 
son farmers’ wives suffer from mental and 
moral weariness; life loses its zest and fresh- 
ness for them, and their chiidren flock to 
the cities to seek new ways of industry, en- 
terprise and enjoyment. 

Women feel the need of suciety more than 

men, while they have less opportunities for 
social intercourse, and they appreciate it 
more because they have less of it, and have 
a sharp sense of their need in that respect. 
They are more esthetic; they covet person- 
al and household adornment, and they have 
an insatiable longing for the means by 
which their tastes may he gratified. All 
this would be more and more as it is, this 
condition of things would increase and in- 
tensify, but for the civilizing and refining 
influences created by railroads, and but 
for the means and facilities for culture 
and social improvement which they have 
created. 
The railroads make the city and country 
near neighbors. They break up the rustic 
and old-fashioned habits and ways of life 
which have prevailed on the farms and in 
the remote villages; they are the direct 
agencies in educating, refining, polishing 
and elevating the classes of people who 
have been in the past without the possibili- 
ties of culture and refinement. 

The railroads carry books, magazines, 
fresh newspapers, models of taste and la- 
bor, patterns, and a knowledge of art, the 
results of experiments and science, to the 
most distant communities, and to the scat- 
tered homes and firesides throughout the 
vast areas of our common country. They 
have removed from the ways of rural life 
the curse of isolation. and the shackles 
which bound men, women and children to 
a sameness of scene, toil and effurt during 
their life-time, and from generation to gen- 
eration. 

The railroads have made the country cos 
mopolitan, and they have brought every- 
body within the radius and influences of the 








highest sources of enjoyment. The great- 
est singer in the world comes to the me- 
tropolis, and the railroads make it practica- 
ble for thousands from near and far to lis- 
ten to the miracles of her minstrelsy. 

‘The great orators, through the facilities 
created by railroads, visit all the people of 
the country at their local centres and places 
of resort, or the people are enabled to go 
long distances to listen to their arguments 
and eloquence. Famous men and women 
in all professions are no longer strangers to 
the masses of the people. Travel has been 
cheapened and made comfortable and con- 
venient by railroads, and it has greatly en- 
larged the field of every one’s vision. 

The women of to-day are vastly privi- 
leged beyond their mothers. The first set- 
tlers in the west came in ox-teams, and 
were six or eight weeks longer on the road 
“over the hills and far away,” and they left 
in the unapproachable distance behind them 
all that was dear and delightful by associa- 
tion and memory. Therailroad has opened 
a means of transit from the past to the pres- 
ent, from the farthest east to the ultimate 
west, and’a few hours or a day or two by 
rail will carry the men and women on the 
borders of civilization to the scenes of their 
childhood, to ‘‘the old folks at home,” to 
the old homestead and fireside. Ruilroads 
enable friends and relatives to be set down 
at the far distant bedside of the sick and 
dying, and to minister to the forlorn and 
cheerless wherever their lots may be cast.— 
Milwaukee Telegraph. 
oe 


LADIES WALKING ALONE. 


There has been considerable discussion in 
the Queen concerning the propriety of 
young ladies walking alone in London, The 
following view of the case from a contribu 
tor takes a sensible and more progressive 
view of the subject than that generally held 
by English matrons: 


I wish to say that at the present day men 
of all ranks recognize the fact that yonng 
ladies, married and unmarried, walk unat- 
tended about the streets of London, either 
for business or pleasure. No girl, howev- 
er attractive, runs any risk of insult, as she 
is protected both by the force of custom 
and her own dignity. 

Of course, there are ‘‘Arries” of high and 
low degree, and, if a young lady dresses in 
a manner that challenges notice, and uses 
her eyes in the ‘‘come, follow me,” way 
that we must all occasionally have seen 
practised, she has only herself to thank for 
anything that may happen. Buta girl of 
such character is safe nowhere, and neither 
maid, mother nor husband will steer her 
safe from quicksands. My concern is not 
with her. 1 am writing for andof our mod- 
est, pure daughters and sisters, of whom 
there are such an enormous majority. 

Fifteen years ago girls could not walk 
alone in London, neither could they drive 
in hansoms, either with each other or with 
a gentlemen, Why? Because it was not 
the fashion. That fashion, like many oth- 
ers, has exploded, and we now wonder 
what impropriety our grandmothers saw in 
a vehicle so little offensive in itself. 

I have walked in London unattended 
from the age of nineteen, and I know many 
girls who have done and are doing the 
same—girls whose social position is un- 
doubted. And neither 1 nor they can ac- 
cuse Englishmen of rudeness or insult ;quite 
the contrary. 

I might ask why young girls of the high- 
est rank are allowed to sell at fancy fairs, 
where they are dressed in the most striking 
manner, for the purpose of attracting men 
witb whom they are not acquainted—men 
whom they would not be allowed to speak to 
elsewhere—men who are there for the ex- 
press purpose of talking to and chaffing 
with young ladies whom they have only 
seen before from behind a counter or from 
the top of an omnibus? 1 might also ask 
upon what principle of modesty young 
married ladies exhibit their photographs in 
shop windows in voluptuous attitudes, to 
be bought by anybody? The question at 
issue is of a far less compromising nature. 

Women of all ranks and ages are treat- 
ed by men as they wish to be treated, and 
it is only in the columns of trashy stories 
in servants’ journals that beautiful and vir- 
tuous young ladies are molested by men, 
either in the streets or anywhere else. 

ed 
OLD MAIDS, 

It is less than forty years since that court: 
eous gallant and fopling of phrases, Mr. N 
P. Willis, characterized the class of single 
women as ‘‘The Dried-ups.” One can not 
imagine a writer of equal reputation, a gen- 
tleman of equal breeding, committing such 
a discourtesy to-day. From his point of 
view, it was as if a hunchback should be 
taunted with his bent spine, or a cross-eyed 
maa with his obliquity of vision; for he as- 
sumed that unmarried women were celibate 
because they were so plain, so poor in 
charms, so unattractive, that no man would 
marry them. 

If literature and society are better man- 
nered now, regarding single women with 
courtesy, and often with admiration, it is 
because our theories about them are made 
to square more nearly with our facts. It is 
matter of common observation that in every 
circle some of its most delightful members 
are maidens past their youth. They are 
cultivated, witty, gracious, hospitable, 
charmingly dressed, pimpante, from the ruff 
at their throats to the rosettes on their slip- 
pers. Are these the women whom men pass 
by? Or there are those others who do not 
choose society, but who are the dex ez ma- 
chind in so many households, the power be 








hind the throne greater than the throne it- 
self, the incarnate judgment, wisdom, econ 
omy, liberality, of the family. Are men so 
dull that they do not see how these bounti- 
ful ones hold happiness in their hands, and 
scatter it broadcast? 

Thackeray, that tenderest of cynics, that 
most serious of jesters, declared that any 
woman might marry any man, if she would. 
And it is certainly true that most old maids 
have declined to pay the price of marriage. 
The just cause and impediment which have 
withheld them from the holy estate of mat- 
rimony have been from within, not from 
without. They certainly do not hold them- 
selves too good to marry. They concede 
that true marriage isthe ideal state. But 
it has been their fortune not to find that 
other half and fulfillment of themselves, 
whose coming could alone justify the vow- 
ing of vows. They are too honest, too brave, 
and too pure to use marriage as a makeshift. 
And it is plain that there can not be in ex 
istence more thoughtful, more large-hearted, 
more self-sacrificing, more modest, tender, 
and truthful women than these. 

As the world comes to see that a woman 
is as separate an entity, as distinct an indi- 
viduality, as a man, it will pay less and less 
regard to her accidents, and more to her- 
self. It will not take it for granted that 
she has had a “‘disappointment” at a tender 
age,or buried her youthful lover, or been the 
victim of a ‘‘misunderstanding,” if she 
write herself Miss at forty. Nor will it au- 
dibly wonder why acharming woman is un- 
married after twenty-five. It will admire 
her for her admirableness, whether that has 
had the certificate of some man’s expressed 
approbation or not. It will permit her to 
live her own life. 

But though it was the old notion of femi- 
nine incompleteness and subjection which 
made the lot of single women a reproach to 
the unthinking, they themselves have not 
been blameless. Their patience has been 
too endless, their meekness too long-suffer- 
ing, their submission too complete. Almost 
with one accord have they consented to ef- 
face themselves, as the French say, grieving 
the while in silence that married sisters and 
preoccupied brothers-in-law and gay young 
nieces—alas, that even disappointed parents 
—were so ready to efface them. For 
there isa certain sanction in acceptance. 
When they acquiesce in the genera] verdict 
that they are nobodies, they enter the final 
judgment. 

Self-sacrifice is a virtue much misunder- 
stood. To deny one’s self for a great end, 
to help the weak, to relieve the burdened, 
that is heroic. But only to sew for the idle, 
to.take steps for the inconsiderate, to pam- 
per vanity and folly with endless services, 
to be an unpaid upper servant for inappre- 
ciative kindred, to make one’s self of no ac- 
count that selfishness may prosper, this is 
slavish, and perpetuates tyranny. This de- 
grades and belittles her who ministers, as it 
inflates and misleads her who is ministered 
unto. : 

The single woman may maintain that 
precious dignity of bearing which com- 
mands respect. If her plate be below the 
salt, it is left her to prove that where Mac- 
gregor sits is the head of the table. Nor 
should she slight her dress, and put away 
from her the ornaments and graces of life. 
They are her armor and defense, her argu- 
ment and appeal. For it is for her to show, 
in her own person, how much more is the 
woman than the wife, and how incontesta- 
ble is her right toa place in the house, in 
society, and in the world. 

All women love love. The hope ofa home 
of her own, ofa fond husband, and the 
touch of baby hands stirs early in every 
maiden’s heart. It is with a sense of loss 
and hardship that she sees that hope fade 
without fruition, when 

“the God of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Comes to her iu His silent rounds, 
And says, ‘No more.”’’ 

But life is full of compensations. It is 
left her to enjoy, to labor, and to aspire. 
Perhaps it is left her to illustrate, as her 
more fettered married sister can not, the 
real capacity, the actual power of achieve- 
ment, of her sex.—J/arper’s Baear. 
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_ AUSTRIAN LADIES. 





There are no ladies in the world so capa- 
ble of doing many things, and doing them 
well as the Austrian ladies. 1 refer to 
those of high birth. I care not what they 
may be called on to do, from cutting a 
dress to making a salad, they are always 
ready. Young girls with titles and fortunes 
are sent to famous milliners and dress- 
makers, where they serve a regular appren- 
ticeship, and remain until perfectly able 
to cut and make any garment. 

An Austrian lady that cannot swim, or 
does not know how to ride a horse well, is 
an exception. Needlework of every kind, 
even to the making of lace, is a part of ev. 
ery girl’s education. There is no smatter- 
ing of anything; whether she learns the pi- 
ano, or to draw, she learns it thorougbly. 
If she has no talent at all for an art—which 
is seldom—she lets that art entirely alone. 
Her pedestrian accomplishments put us 
quite to shame; her efforts of memory are 
another source of wonder to us. This won- 





derful memory which enables Austrian 
girls to repeat sometimes the whole of 
‘Paradise Lost,” or an entire drama, comes 
from practice begun in babyhood. Every 
day the girl is expected to learn a poem or 
apage. She often does it while making 
her toilet; and at last, from habit, a poem 
requires but a single reading, and it is stow- 


e? away in the memory safely. As lin. 
guists they are famous. This too comes 
from learning when very young. An Aus- 


trian lady, who chances to sit by me at 
this moment, tells me at eight years old 
it mattered not to her or to her sisters 
whether she spoke German, English or 
French; and she recalls no effort in learn- 
ing those languages foreign to her. 

The court language is French; and the 
learning it is therefore compulsory, and I 
often found it spoken more generally in 
private families than German. Servants 
are expected to speak both French and 
German. 

It is only among the nobility and higher 
classes that one finds these accomplishments, 
The burghers’ daughters will not conde- 
scend to the learning of dressmaking and 
cooking, which the titled lady can do with- 
ont thought of its reflecting on her social 
position. And so the young women to 
whom such knowledge would be of practi- 
cal benefit are inefficient; while the Princess 
Stephanie and all the ladies at the court 
have at their fingers’ ends the power to do 
anything. 

Icould not but contrast often the sim- 
plicity of manner and attire of these ladies, 
some of whom traced their lineage back to 
the times of the knights, with the arro- 
gance and self-assertion of some of the 
nouveauz riches of America, who talk 
loudly of ‘‘exclusiveness” while dressed in 
satin, lace and diamonds at a watering- 
place casino in the morning. If the Euro- 
pean lady has not always the perfect taste 
which characterizes the American in her 
dress, she certainly knows one thing better 
—to dress suitably for the occasion. She 
does not wear her diamonds and French 
gowns to church; she does not go shopping 
in black satin and pearls; but at a ball or 
a dinner-party she is regal in fine clothes: 
and costly ornaments. An American girl 
would have stood amazed at a fashionable 
lawn-party which I once attended, where 
all the ladies were in the simplest of pretti- 
ly-made calico and cotton dresses. 

Ladies whose family jewels would have 
stocked a shop, and whose inherited laces 
were of priceless value, wore in the streets. 
and on these occasions dresses that the 
American girl would scorn to wear on the 
beach at Newport on a summer morning, 
because of their simplicity; but when the 
occasion demanded elaborate dressing, they 
were dazzling. In Viennal went with a 
young baroness to try on a dress she was 
having made to wear at the afternoon ball 
to be given at the Emperor’s school for ed- 
ucation of officers’ sons. She was twenty, 
had a million florins in her own right, had 
been brought up with the Emperor's chil- 
dren for atime, when her father had been 
aide de-camp; and the jewels she had al- 
ready inherited, and which were to come to 
her, had dazzled me when spread out for my 
seeing one day. I had fancied her dress to 
be something very elegant. Imagine my 
surprise when it proved to be a dainty cot- 
ton satine, fifty centsa yard in America, 
with which she was to wear simple turquoise 
jewelry. But she was the belle of the ball. 
Later I saw her at a christening, where she 
was godmother; and she was resplendent in 
satin and jewels. Elaborate and expensive 
dressing is reserved by young ladies for 
really great occasions; and forty yards of 
lace and diamonds are not seen on girls in 
European horse-cars as in New York. The 
higher the position abroad, the more sim- 
ple the attire in public. 

The Austrian lady of station who does 
not know how to cook, I may almost say 
does not exist. Every detail of the cuisine 
she is acquainted with. A story is told by 
Viennese ladies of another, who, having neg- 
lected this branch of her education, allowed, 
at a great dinner party which she gave, two. 
dishes of the same color to be served in suc- 
cession, a fault for which she was hardly 
to be forgiven. The princesses of the royal 
household attend a course of lectures 
from a chef entirely upon the order of serv- 
ing. 

Young ladies do not learn the art of 
cooking at cooking-clubs, or from public 
lessons, as here in America, and they rarely 
learn in their own kitchens. It is the cus- 
tom to go to some great house, the house 
of a princess, or to a very rich banker’s, 
where there are famous chefs, by whom 
they are taught. When a chef engages to 
cook for a nobleman, he stipulates that he 
is to have the privilege of teaching as many 
young ladies as he chooses, These young 
ladies need not know the mistress of the 
house, and they may make arrangements 
with the cook only. 

For a course of lessons lasting through 
the winter, each pupil pays the cook thirty 
gulden, which is about fifteen dollars. This 
includes instruction in every particular. 
If a banquet is to be given, a grand break- 
fast,or an elaborate supper, the young ladies 
are notified, and are there to see the dishes 
decorated, and to learn the order of serving.. 
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They watch every process. Were you to 
descend to a kitchen et sucha time, you 
wouid vo doubt find these girls suffused 
with blushes; for these lessons foretell mar- 
riage, aud are the last and finishing touches 
of a maiden’s education. But it would be 
a breach of etiquette for any member of 
the household to trespass in that depart- 
ment which belongs to the cook and his 
young pupils. This is very much as if the 
cooks of the Astors and Vanderbilts were 
permitted to receive a half dozen young 
Jadies from Fifth Avenue, on the occasion 
of a very grand dinner party, and explain 
to them the mysteries of each dish as it 
left their hands, Since young ladies must 
ordinarily be ina dining-room themselves 
on such occasions in theic own households, 
it follows that these processes they cannot 
watch at home, never mind on how grand 
ascale things are. And so in Austria all 
noble young ladies learn these things in 
another kitchen than their own. 

It may happen that never afterward are 
they obliged to make practical use of the 
knowledge thus gained; but it is neverthe- 
less invaluable, and a housewife there 
cannot expect the respect of her servants 
if she is incompetent to judge of the manner 
in which they perform every duty. My 
own observation does not lead me to think 
that Austrian and German ladies in the cities 
suffer very much less from ill-health than do 
American ladies, who have this unhappy 
reputation of being invalids. Those who 
are strong and well perform remarkable 
feats of pedestrianism; but one hears some- 
thing about a ‘‘headache,” and being 
“tired,” in aimost every drawing room, 
even as at home. 

The Austrian woman does not ‘‘dawdle,” 
as does the American too often. She is 
brought up from childhood to be busy, 
and she has a happy faculty of converting 
every task into a pleasure. I do not like to 
think of the women of the laboring classes, 
bronzed and brawny, working in the streets 
and on the roofs. In no way can IL associate 
them with the grand dames of the salon, 
though both are called women.—Margery 
Deane in European Breezes. 

~~ 
BLUNDERS OF THE OLD MASTERS. 





Tintoret represented the ‘‘Israelites gath- 
ering manna,” armed with guns. Cigoli 
painted the aged Simeon at the circumcision 
of Christ with a pair of spectacles on his 
nose, and Rubens committed the same 
error in his famous picture of ‘‘Mary An- 
ointing the Feet of Christ.” Ina picture 
of ‘‘Christ Healing the Sick,” by Verrio, 
the spectators are represented as wearing 
periwigs on their heads. Albert Direr 
painted the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden by an angel in a 
flounced dress. The same artist, in a pic- 
ture of ‘‘Peter Denying Christ,” introduces 
a Roman soldier smoking a German pipe. 
A Flemish picture of the wise men worship- 
ing the infant Christ has one of them de- 
picted in a large white surplice, and in 
boots and spurs. In thisincongruous dress, 
he is represented in the act of presenting the 
child with a model of a Dutch man-of-war. 
An artist of the same school, in a painting 
of Abraham offering up his son Isaac, the 
patriarch, instead of using a knife as de- 
scribed in the Scriptures, is holding a 
blunderbuss to the head of Isaac. Bellini 
has pictured the Virgin and child in the act 
of listening to a violin; in another picture 
he has drawn King David playing a harp 
at the marriage of Christ with St. Catherine. 
In a French picture of the ‘‘Last Supper,” 
the table is ornamented with tumblers filled 
with cigar lighters. The crowning blunder 
is shown ina painting of the Garden of 
Eden, in which Adam and Eve are repre- 
sented in all their primitive simplicity, 
while in the immediate background appears 
a hunter in a modern sporting suit in the 
act of shooting ducks with a gun.—J. Y. 
Graphic. 
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GIRL GRADUATES. 


The college commencements have called 
out an excellent editorial in a recent 
number of Zion's Herald. After some pleas- 
ant words about Vassar, Smith and Welles- 
ley, the Herald continues: 


But in more than a score of leading col- 
leges in the country young ladies are now 
received upon equal footing with gentle- 
men, and are taught in the same classes by 
the same professors. Some of the oldest 
institutions, like Harvard and the English 
Universities, still hesitate to yield to the 
inevitable tendency of the times, but pro- 
vide for the instruction of young women 
by themselves in the same course of study 
and taught by the university professors, 

Hundreds of these well-trained, liberally 
educated young women will graduate the 
present month. The numbers of such stu- 
dents will increase every succeeding year. 
What are they to do? It has been thought 
by some that many boys were educated out 
of their appropriate spiere; that they were 
thus unfitted for manual labor or even bus- 
iness life, while illy adapted by nature for 
any of the professions. But every sensible 
person knows that sound learning is no 
impediment, but rather an aid and a solace, 
to the most laborious form of bread-seeking. 
It is not an education, but false and foolish 
Sentiments and a home training, 
that unfits a young man for any employ 





ment to which he seems providentially di- 
rected, A sensible and diligent farmer, or 
a mechanic, will find a liberal training a 
capital in itself, and an indescribable com- 
tort and compensation amid the weary and 
monotonous ‘abors of life. He will be a 
better farmer and a more thrifty and intelli- 
gent blacksmith for his broader mental de- 
velopment 

The wider educational opportunities will 
not necessarily change the order of life in 
the instance of these liberally-trained young 
women. While they are much better pro- 
vided with means to secure a livelihood by 
their own resources, and are not tempted 
or compelled to enter upon domestic life 
simply for shelter and bread, nothing has 
occurred to prejudice them against the 
divine order, or to unfit them for any de- 
mands which the marriage relation may 
make upon them. They will be, every way, 
better wives and mothers for the advantages 
they have enjoyed. The attention which is 
given to physiological and sanitary laws, 
and the watchful care over the general 
health in our institutions of learning, are 
already beginning to show their legitimate 
fruits in the better condition of young wo- 
men. Instead of the colleges breaking them 
down, they will be better trained by them 
physically as well as a Their 
previous education will not be lost when 
they commence family life. Habits of 
reading, of study, and of original investiga- 
tion, will not be easily laid aside. They 
will transcend the era of marriage. They 
will give an elevation and inspiration to the 
family, and broaden its life into generous 
studies and bountiful and blessed charities. 
Not more in schools of learning, much less 
in the learned professions, will the beneficial 
result of this generous scholarship bestowed 
upon woman be seen, It will appear 
chicfiy in homes made more grateful for 
the culture of childhood, and cemented by 
stronger and sweeter ties. The elevation 
and purity of the home are the necessary 
incidents of the higher attainments and 
Christian cultureof woman. 

These well-educated girls will not be less 
efficient, buteven more judicious house- 
keepers. Our liberally-educated young 
women, like the young men trained in our 
colleges, are largely drawn, not from 
wealthy circles, but from the laboring and 
middle classes, where the early years have 
been submitted to practical home-training. 
When wel!-developed intelligence is added 
to familiar habit, the highest form of home 
economy and comfort is reached. 

In our days, when the public appearance 
of woman is somewhat a novelty, and the 
fascination of the platform has all the power 
of a new revelation of ability and the in- 
spiration of a heretofore unrecognized call 
of duty, some of the sex will eagerly seize 
the tribune and contend vigorously for 
truth and righteousness, but few even of 
these at the sacrifice of domestic possibili- 
ties of usefulness, when the providential 
hour for assuming them is reached. instinct 
is greater than artifice. God has written 
indelibly the great law of life upon human 
hearts. There will be special exceptions in 
both sexes, and high and holy self-sacrifices 
for the sake of duty; but no broad intellec- 
tual training, or possibility of professional 
eminence or of business success, will to any 
extent divert the heart of woman from a 
local home and its domestic responsibilities, 
or from a responsive love when it is suita- 
bly challenged by one worthy of it. While 
we have no personal reluctance to see wo- 
maa in any position for which her talents 
render her well fitted, or her choice may 
lead her—whether as a religious teacher, a 
reformer, a lawyer or a physician—we have 
not the slightest idea that the professions, 
or mercantile and mechanical industries, are 
to be crowded by women. There are many 
who, from no positive choice of their own, 
are left without the responsibilities of fam- 
ilies. God has work for them to do. 
Their thorough education affords them a 
valuable capital, and the providence of God 
stands pledged to provide for them proper 
fields of service. Just at this hour the de- 
mand for such women is far beyond the 
supply. In schools and colleges, in the 
broad fields of literature and the undiscov- 
ered depths of science, in the wide-opened 
doors of Christian service at home and 
abroad, in practical charities close at hand 
and stretching to the world’s end, at this 
hour, there are ample unoccupied spaces 
for educated women, who have not upon 
their hearts the responsibilities of a family, 
and are not called to assume them by any 
significant providential indication. 

We give our cultivated young sisters a 
hearty welcome to the broad fields of duty 
everywhere opened up around us. The 
blessed God has given no opportunity for 
development without providing ample means 
for its discipline and usefulness. His hand 
will as significantly guide the disciple of the 
gentler sex to her appropriate place of ser- 
vice, if earnestly sought, as the pillar of 
cloud and fire did the hosts of Israel. God 
has no fear that His great field of opportu- 
nity will be crowded. He has a place for 
every human life, and for the use of every 
talent. The temporary difficulty at this 
moment in the way of some earnest woman 
seeking usefulness, and not finding the open 
door she had hoped, is simply the test of 
faith. God will not fail a trusting soul, and 
His providence will rapidly and easily de- 
velop His own gracious intentions in the 
rare educational privileges Be is at this 
time securing for woman. 

oe 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Hon. Harvey M. Watterson, father 
of the editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, delivered an address at Princeton, 
Ky., June 14, to a large and enthusiastic 
audience, composed in part of old asso- 
ciates, some of whom were classmates with 
him at Cumberland University, where he 
graduated fifty-two yearsago. The address 
was full of good points, and was received 
with great applause, as well it might be 
from a man who could make so remarkable 
and celestial a statement as the following: 
‘1 closed, a few months ago, the seventieth 








year of my life, and if I ever experienced an 
unhappy day, 1 have no recollection of it. 1 
have taken the world as | found it, and the 
people in itas I found them, treating all 
with the respect due them, and avoiding 
personal disputes with any. I have had my 
disappointments, but they never saddened 
my spirit. Often they proved to be the 
best things that could have happened to 


me. 


These figures of the value of men’s cloth- 
ing are astounding, when we add to $60, 
000,000 produced in New York, $18,000,000 
worth in Philadelphia and so on, and the 
question naturally arises, how much for 
women's clothing? Now women’s clothing 
is reported at $1,800,000 in Boston, $1,585, 
000 in Chicago, $18,930,000 in New York, 
and $2,466,000 in Philadelphia, or an 
average of much less than a quarter of the 
product of men’s clothing. Why is this? 
Are we to conclude that men spend four 
times as much on dressas women? Quite 
the contrary. The fact is that men have so 
far surrendered individual taste and whim 
that men’s clothing is no longer made to 
order, but in vast establishments, located 
in the big cities, while the manufacture of 
women’s clothing (except to some extent of 
white clothing) is still done to order by the 
local dress-makers and s¢amstresses spread 
all over the country, whose establishments 
are too small to come within the census 
requirement. The manufacture of men’s 
clothing, in other words, has been concen- 
trated, highly organized and economized, 
that of women’s has not. So long as women 
make each particular dress a matter of in- 
dividual fancy and design, they block the 
process which has taken place in regard to 
men’s clothing, although they may all agree 
that going to the dress-maker’s is the ‘‘great- 
est bore of their lives.” 





HUMOROUS. 
Sch o!-nous(s should have lightning rods 


ou them, for if you spare the rod the chil- 
dren may be spoiled. 


‘*We are in a pickle now,” said a man in 
acrowd. ‘‘A regular jam,” said another. 
‘Heaven preserve us!’ mourned an old 
lady. 











TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wise when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless 7 are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differently. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluter than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat it is made from, This increase per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that age, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different lengths 
of time to transform it into sugar. From the 


Potato......+.++-+..+. 2 to 4 hours. 
POS. ..:.... seveseseee 14 to 2 hours. 
Weds cccescccccess.. i to 1 hour. 
Barley..... eovces +-+-.10 to 15 minutes, 
Oats..... PTTTT TTT Tie 5 to 7 minutes, 
Rye cocccccccccccccs -- 3 to 6 minutes, 
Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minutes, 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infants must serve two 

urposes and consist of two classes of constituents. 

irst, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissués with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food that will fur- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrates. 

Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed with one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourishd 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so wel! nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, noralife lost from caol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 


Te 
I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 


To the nursing mother it is an invalaable aid in 

sup lying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 
Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portland, writes us that ‘‘last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
a yoy it to all other foods.” 

e can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as euccessfal in saving infants 
when reduced by dis:ase so low that they refuse all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the omer given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your drugvist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 








MHVDICAL REGISTER. 

Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston 


OMice hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M. ‘ve 
Wednesdav ind Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, | 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhen- 
matism Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdomina! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richard 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or chi) 
can afford to do without as they are the only “np. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
= er Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
ofiice. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 








MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
andentire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervy4, system; it 
restores displaced organs to their nétiral position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex, 
this Congemse is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the + ~"amhe laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


RCO 
BB) DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 
e BOSTON @ 









EBIG Clog, 
be 2 IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe Iuxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
r,5 
cents each and upwai _ r 
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WARD GAY, Stationes 
NOTE BOOKS. 184 Devonshire Sa, Benton, 
LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 


ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
SCALE 


out of order, and weighs up to twelve 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 





DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. Hi 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has bee 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 
at his age, pavenep dees, impossible, but that h 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable 
the treatment, was pages! acknowledged b ne 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished lite 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr, 
Ruopss, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot, Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
poning room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror, Carvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
= pane health, Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1LttaM D. Hooxer, of San Francis 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr, Ruopes’ care and treatment, after bem 
given up as incurable by many of our most yomineat 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SExXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv« 
lleges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continne to June. ‘This edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
ears’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks, 

Thg requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous culleges. 

Prof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Proj, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thursday,Oct. 
L 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
No. College Ave. and 2lat St.. Pa 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


‘“‘A veritable hand-boek of uoble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,"says 
Col. Higginson, 








New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, domes and substantial $1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


May be found ariety 
PHOTOGRAPH ai any season of the year at 
Ss. 
ALBUMS 


ard & Gay 
$6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
{) 








8 
184 Devonsbire Street, Boston. 
» Maine. 


tationers, 
outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Co 
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MES GOUGAR AND THE TIPTON TIMES. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar,editor of Our Herald, 
recently addressed ‘‘an open letter’ on the 
subject of woman suffrage to the edito of 
the Tipton Times. That gentleman an- 
swered as follows: 


Mrs. Gougar affects to believe that 
woman would purify the ballot-box; that 
she would elevate it to a higher and better 
plane. But how woman could accomplish 
that much-needed reform is not clear to our 
mind, for it is written in the books of ages 
that of the sexes the greater per cent of bad 
and immoral come from the female; thus 
to clothe them with the elective franchise 
would simply be augmenting the number 
who appear to not fully appreciate the ne- 
cessity of keeping the ballot-box free from 
all manner of crime. In view of these facts 
we are at a loss to see where woman could 
better her condition if given the right to 
vote, Our reasons for believing, therefore, 
that woman ought not to vote may be sum- 
ed up as follows: Some would not particu- 
larly care how they voted; they would still 
be ineligible to office; their modesty and re- 
finement would be destroyed ;they could not 
properly attend to their household duties,and 
he peace and quiet of firesides throughout 
the entire land would become things of the 
past. 

To this comprehensive charge, Mrs. Gou- 
gar replies: 

We beg the gentleman to consider the 
following facts, well authenticated by the 
history of the past. First, woman has pur- 
ified every department of society to which 
she has been admitted, and judging from 
the past we must acknowledge that she is 
worthy of being trusted still further, even 
with the ballot. For many years woman 
was not permitted to enter the field of liter- 
ature, and when she first dared to write she 
found this department so corrupt and licen- 
tious that she was, for a long period, com- 
| gee to assume a masculine nom de plume 
n order to gain a hearing. Her presence 
has purified this department of thought un- 
til her hand is recognized to be as powerful 
as that of her brother, and he has been up- 
lifted by her co-operation and presence. 
The Times’ statement that ‘‘of the sexes the 
greater percent of ‘he bad and immoral 
come from the female sex,” is greatly at va 
riance with the facts in the case. Here are 
some statistics. It is well known thatthere 
is no sex in criminal law, and that there is 
no extra ‘‘gallantry” shown to women 
criminals because of their sex. In Indiana 
we have three prisons, two for males and 
one for females. In the former we have 
1,480 inmates, in the latter but 44. In Ili 
nois there are 1682 male criminals and 22 
female criminals in the penitentiary; in 
Ohio 1532 male and 19 female prisoners. 
These are fair examples of the comparisons 
that hold good the world over. If the edi- 
tor of the 7imes will note the police records 
of our large cities, he will speedily recog- 
nize the untenableness of his statement. It 
is a well known fact that female criminals are 
in proportion to male criminals as 1 to 100. 
Follow the truth to a logical conclusion, to 
the end of disfranchisement,and men would 
be the political slaves while the women 
would do the voting. In reply to the first 
reason, that some would not care how they 
voted, we would remind the Zimes that 
“‘conscientiousness” ha3 not been made the 
test of the male ballot, else we would not 
hear 80 much about the ‘‘filthy pool of pol- 
itics;” and it should not therefore be made 
the test of the female ballot, 

Second: The objection. urged that “they 
would still beineligible to office” could nor 
hold good, as the amendment strikes the 
word ‘‘male” out of every part of the con- 
biitotiof: gs, 

To the third objection, we urge that what- 
ever destroys the ‘‘modesty and refinement” 
of a woman will also destroy both these de- 
sirable qualities iu a man. God’s commands 
are alike both to man and woman. If the 
ballot is a coarse or debasing thing to pos- 
sess, then men should speedily cisfranchise 
themselves and go back to the ‘Divine 
right of kings.” il the Times please tell 
us how it could affect a woman's ‘‘modesty 
or refinement” to step to the ballot box and 
drop in a piece of paper bearing a person’s 
name representing her principles in govern- 
ment? There is certainly nothing in the acé; 
and as for the presence of men at the same 
place, she meeets them on the same plane 
at the common post office. We bave too 
much confidence in the men to believe this 
imputation. 

“They could not attend to their house- 
holds.” To this we reply by asking ‘‘Would 
it take them longer from the household to 
vote than it does now to makea fashionable 
call, buy marketing, attend a political 
meeting, a prayer meeting, or to do a day’s 
washing for a neighbor to get bread for a 
‘household’ of babies?” 

To the last we again claim better things 
for our men than is here intimated. Wedo 
know that the ballot in the hands of men 
does not muke them howling scolds, and 
onr homes are as ‘‘peaceable and quiet” on 
election day as any other day in the year. 
Surely no man whuo deserves the name of 
man, will dictate to the female members of 
his household their social, religious or polit- 
ical beliefs. Any man who would do so 
sets the laws of both God and man at deti- 
ance, and himself should be made to pay the 
penalty. 

Finally, these ‘‘objections,” closely ana- 
lyzed, will be found to have their source in 
the idea that woman cannot be trusted with 
freedom of action, and that some man, 
merely because of hissex,should become her 
dictator. This isa remvant of the old idea 
that ‘‘might makes right,’’ and is not wor- 
thy of the present civilization which recog- 

nizes the fact that ‘‘all humanity is born 
qual, with the right to self-government.” 
God has made woman a free moral agent 
sponsible for her acts, and surely man has 
Do right to arrest the plan of nature. 


Mrs. Gougar ends by propounding-anoth- 
er question. 


Will the editor of the Tipton Times please 
tell us what right he has to distribute our 
axes? 


LAURA BRIDGMAN’S FRIEND. 

Eprtor Journat:—I have already had 
occasion to notice in the Unitarian Review 
that dear friend of Laura Bridgman, the 
poet Heady, who, sharing her afflictions af- 
ter time had spared him the faculties nec- 
essary fora more perfect literary culture, 
has added the laurel of the singer to the 
martyr’s crown of thorns. 

I would that the strong, undying friend- 
ship which Heady has extended to Laura, 
might be in turn extended to him by all lit- 
erary men; since what can be so touching 
to the poetic sense as a poet who sings 
while he cannot hear, sowing where he 
cannot reap, planting where he cannot 
gather? 

I have just received with pleasure a 
brochure containirg specimens of Mr. 
Heady's later poems, showing that the sing- 
ing impulse and faculty do not sleep with- 
in him; but that, on the contrary, he seems 
to live only for the music which he loves so 
well. 

We wish this little bark a successful voy- 
age to the fair harbor of success, and its 
resolute and noble captain the bighest hon- 
ors which his heroic fortitude and patience 





deserve, J. Rm A. 
South Boston. 
aE Se ante 
TEMPERANCE WUMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
OHIO. 


Epiror JourNnaL:—We seldom see a 
word from Ohio in your columns, and 
although we have, at date, no organization 
exclusively devoted to woman suffrage, we 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union have provided for a ‘Department 
of Franchise,” and hope through this me- 
dium to do effective work, 

We were delighted to find, notwithstand 
ing previous discouraging assurances to the 
contrary, that the women of Ohio were 
ready for this question, so far, at least, as 
it concerns the subject of temperance. This 
fact was made manifest by the enthusiastic 
endorsement of an unequivocal resolution, 
which we offered at our state convention 
recently held at Youngstown, where the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,—That the W.C.T. U. of the crusade 
state desire the ballot on the temperance question, 
as one of the moet effective instramen talitiee in their 
work, and that in compliance with the plans of the 
National W.C. Tl. U., we will hereby provide for a 
department of Franchise, the duty of which shall be 
to carry this our desire into execution, to such an 
extent and in such manner as they ceem wise, 

All thoughtful women desire to be more 
useful, as regards the world’s great needs; 
not merely by entertaining correct views 
on the moral questions of the day, but by 
devising some method whereby this great 
and growing influence of opinion may be 
brought directly to bear upon the interest 
at issue. The iotroduction of temperance 
text books into our schools and colleges is 
to be the prominent work of the coming 
year. ‘To e&jfance the success of this de- 
sirable department of work, we must, early 
in the future, see to it that our armor 
includes a weapon which will enable us suc- 
cessfully to indicate our need of, and ability 


to seciire,the aid of temperance men as well 
as of temperance measures, This is appar- 
ent at first glance to all who have ever ac- 
companied our ngtional superintendent 
Mrs, Mary Hunt, into the august presence 
of a school-board. 

The importance of the aims of our new 
department of “‘franchise” will not fai) to 
be impressed upon the minds of our women, 
and eventually it will be plainly seen that 
its success will contribute very materially 
to all other branches of our W. C. T. U. 
work. More than this, few women indeed 
will disclaim all interest in topics other 
than those represented by our temperance 
organization, while there flourish in our 
country such evils as polygamy and the 
white slave trade, founded and _ built 
upon the ignorance and degradation of 
woman, Our potitical disabilities as citi- 
zens are rapidly being recognized as dis- 
advantages, and as our vision widens, the 
magnitude of our work suggests the unlike- 
lihood of onr having too many or too effec- 
tive weapons. 

HENRIETTA Briage WALL. 

Akron, Ohio, July 10, 1882. 
oe 

SUFFRAGE SHRIEKERS, 

In the V. Y. Times of the 10th inst. ‘‘a 
Des Moines correspondent” gives a brief ac- 
count’ of the recent prohibition elelectiun in 
Iowa, It is refreshing to find that ‘‘to the 
women belongs much of the credit of the 
success of the prohibition movement, and 
that in Des Moines and all over the State 
they were at the polls in large numbers dis- 
tributing tickets,and in a womanly way so- 
liciting votes.” 

Then—(it is very funny)—this Des 
Moines correspondent seems to be 
afraid that somebody may think he 
or she isa suffragist, and hastens to add;— 
“These women were not suffrage shriekers, 
but mostexemplary wives of prominent citi- 
zens, and mothers interested in the future 
welfare of their chiidren.” 

I smile and smile again,asI read that. It is 
so funny. What sort of a creature does this 
correspondent think a suffrage shrieker is? 





Does he, or she, know that it is a near rela- 





tive of the now much-respected family once 
known as ‘‘freedom sbriekers”? 

I am afraid his or her knowledge of nat- 
ural history is so limited as not to know 
what to call the animal, even if several 
specimens were presentcd for inspection. He 
wonld not know that they were “suffrage 
shriekers,”” but would conclude that they 
were intelligent, conscientious, »greeable 
women. To my certain knowledge, at least 
one woman in Des Moines, who has worked 
hard in the prohibition cause, isa suffrage 
shrieker,is the wife of a prominent citizen— 
an ex-member of Congress—is ‘‘an exem- 
plary wife, and a mother interested in the 
future welfare of her children.” Whether 
she was at the polls, and if there, solicited 
votes in a womanly way, I do not know. I 
wish we might have had a little information 
as to what isa womanly way of soliciting 
votes, because, in the few remaining years 
of our disfranchisement, some of us may 
want to solicit votes, and it would be so 
unfortunate if we should happen to do it in 
a manly way! 

One thing is evident: this correspondent 
isnot a fossil of the ante-abolition period, 
because he lacks the marks of the then ex- 
istent tradition that for a woman to go to 
the polls at all is most unwomanly and 
degrading. Can he or any of his species in- 
form us why a woman may go to the polls 
and solicit votes, but may not vote herself? 
It seems a trifle mysterious. However, it is 
& most encouraging sign that one who has 
not yet learned whata ‘suffrage shrieker” 
is, should recognize and chronicle the fact 
that ‘‘mothers interested in the future wel- 
fare of their children” are beginning to re- 
alize that this interest, to be effectual, must 
manifest itself at the polls. 

CreLiaA B, WHITEHEAD. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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AN INGENIOUS WOMAN. 


Concerning Helen M. Macdonald, whose 
recent death at Washington has been chron- 
icled, the Portland Press says: ‘‘Her name 
was Helen M. Macdonald, and her career a 
strange one. She went to Boston years ago 
from Lowell, Mass., whither she had pre- 
viously gone from her down-east home, 
During the first period of her residence 
there she earned a modest living by dress- 
making. Finally she devised an article of 
feminine use known as a dress-protector. 
This, at the suggestion of friends, she had 
patented in September, 1874, whereby for 
seventeen years she became entitled to the 
full and exc!usive privilege of making and 
vending the contrivance. It became very 
popular for a time, so much so, it would ap- 
pear, that parties began to manufacture it 
and supply the market without paying roy- 
alty. 

‘‘Miss Macdonald, for she was never mar- 
ried, went to the United States courts for 
protection. In October, 1874, she instituted 
an equity suit against 8. M. Blackmere and 
others, of Boston. This action has never 
been fully settled, but iv the course of the 
litigation it has become quite apparent that 
she Was in the right. Therefore from time 
to time various suits against other dealers 
have been undertaken, until at present she 
has pending in the United States circuit 
court, located in Boston, some thirty-eight 
actions, in which all the prominent dry 
goods houses in Boston appear as defend- 
ants. Some of these have lately been com- 
promised, and a settlement effected to the 
satisfaction of Miss Macdonald. Gen. But- 
ler has appeared as her counsel, The con- 
tests at law, however, have been very pro- 
longed and sturdily contested. In many 
cases, on account of his multifarious en- 
gagements, the General has not been able 
to personally attend to the matter, and then 
Miss Macdonald has gone into court and 
conducted her own case with singular acu- 
men and ability. She has thus earned the 
soubriquet of ‘the woman lawyer.’ In fact, 
for the past five years she has done little 
else beyond attending the courts and study- 
ing up her cases. She has lived for a long 
time at 3 Winter street, occupying four 
rooms in the upper story, which are quite 
elegant.y furnished, She has led a very se- 
cluded life, having few acquaintances and 
no intimates. Her only relatives known to 
be living are a sister in California and 
another sister with two daughters at Houl- 
ton. Miss Macdonald had the reputation 
of being very generous-hearted, and many 
stories are told of the kindly way in which 
she has often relieved distress.”’ 

Perhaps the treatment which Miss Mac- 
donald has received from ‘‘prominent dry- 
goods houses in Boston,” and others, may 
help to explain why women do not achieve 
more success as inventors. Shame on cap- 
italists who are willing to spend thousands 
of dollars in defrauding a woman of the 
legitimate reward of her brain-labor! 

H. B, B. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladtes—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basque down in the 

roper potion, Wholesale and retail at No. 9 

amilton place, opp. Park St.Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf's. 


Florence Kuitting Silk.—Send 8 cent 
stamp fur samples. Nonotack Stk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 








Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures gn colonir! history 
wi.l welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mind of another. It was our good 
ortune, years ago, to hear a lecture given by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suit d the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came ont of the historic 
build:ng, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we counid almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer io the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints ofanorthern zone. Hans Andersn revels in 
vivid hues in his novel. the “Improvisatore; but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset reen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madel- 
ra,’ 





* . - * . * 

“*¢A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
fali of graphic desc iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume. the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane."’—Wo- 
man's Journal. 

*“*Away Down Sonih in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By mene ROSS BANKS, With 12 Illustrations 


These iLustrations are from life, hy J. H. Moeer, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘Uncle Remus,” 

“*T'o judge from some of the advance sheets of 
Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successful as “Uncle Re nus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old pretation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child are therein as faithfully portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work.”’..Savannah Morning News. 

Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island. 

woe by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


*“*A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to fill a want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or arntiqua- 
rian, iunciuding visitors and residents alike.’’—Nan- 
tucket Journal. : 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $' £0 
Being chapters of trv vel through Germany, Aastria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealera, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cata- 

Jogues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 





THE 
NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING 


—AND— 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Offers a Limited Amount of its 
PREFERRED TREASURY STOCK AT $1.75 PER 
SHARE, (PAR VALUE $10) for a short time only 
when the price will be advanced to $2.00 or more per 
share. Since NovemMBER Ist, LAST, THI8 STOCK HAS 
GRADUALLY INCREASED IN VALUE FROM $1 TO $1.75 
PEK SHARE. 

It is full paid, and can never be assessed, 

while 


Its Dividends are Guaranteed 
and Secured. 


The Compoag hee FIFTEEN MINES, A LARGE 
TUNNEL SITE and ts out or Dest. Reports re- 
ceived show that the Ore PRODL CED RUNS FROM 
$50 TO $200 PER TON, while a large plant of valua- 
ble machinery, including steam drills, has lately been 
added to facilitate work. 

FULL PARTICULARS WITH RELIABLE rTestt- 
MONIALS AND REFERENCES WILL BE GIVEN ON APPLI- 
CATION. 

Make all communications and remittances to 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, FtNanciat AGENT, 
48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has onginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
no superior, ‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars, sent 
free. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


¢79 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
12 Costly outfit free., Address Trug & Co,, Aus 
gusta, Maine. 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 


INLAID 








Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 








184 Devonshire St., Boston 


———— 


C. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West S¢., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Ry 

the fitting of Glasses on stric tly scientific pr teh on 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyegleeses always on hand at reason. 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'s 
Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 


8 Waskingtes Ot, cor. Bedford Street 1w 
REFORM | _ § Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
M ail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
eras laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 








Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to sty! 
em, given as style and quality of 


 Stylographic Pens, 





Livermore “6 ssssoccccccce O1.7E 
Cross Pen Co, ** seereceeneecee 2,00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... « veer, 4,00 


All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mountea, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 


WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 





The only pericus uevice for combining the smallest 
rpace with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so 'ow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordina: 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be heid in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large dai'y clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
> "alana Hospital (weekly) are open for all sta- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G, BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 Weat 23d Street, N. WY. City. 


HARVARD BOOKS. 


Moses King of Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
makes a specialty of supplying residents in any part 
of the world with new and second-hand books, par- 
ticularly those in fine bindings, and those of great 
value by reason of age or rarity. Any book written 
by a Harvard graduate, or used in Harvard Univers1- 
ty, can generaily be obtained here, if obtainable any- 
where. 


BOOKS ABOUT WOMEN, 


Moses King of Harvard Souare, Cambridge, Mass., 
has in stock many books written by or about women. 
Itis his intention to keep this department of his 
stock replete with the most popular works of this 
class, and to fill orders for one or more copies at the 
lowest possible prices. Any personin any part of 
the country wanting a special book may find it ad- 
vantayeons to address Moses King, Haivard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. 


Under this tit’e the Rev. Dr. Franklin Johnson 
has written one of the most valuable works ever is- 
sued on this subj. ct. The pres* throughout America 
have given it their unqualified endorremert. No 
woman—young or old—can read it without being 
greatly entertained and much benefited. In cloth 
covers, postpaid, $1.00. 


MOSES KING, PUBLISHER, 
AND BOOKSELLER, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
SCISSORS pov vy esp: 


rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS' Cutlery 

















Store, 349 Washington Street. 
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